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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE* 


HE achievements of the Italian Renaissance in the fine arts, in 

poetry and literature, in historiography and political thought, 
and in the natural sciences are well known, and they have been 
brought home to us in a number of valuable and interesting lectures. 
The contributions of Renaissance Italy to learning and to philosophy 
are perhaps less widely understood, if I am not mistaken. To be sure, 
the group of natural philosophers of the later sixteenth century, 
which culminated in Giordano Bruno, has attracted some attention, 
mainly for their influence on the rise of early science. Yet I shall con- 
centrate today on the earlier phases of Renaissance thought, which 
have been the center of my studies for a number of years, and accord- 
ingly, I shall emphasize, not the philosophy of nature, but the phi- 
losophy of man. I shall briefly discuss the three major currents which 
dominated the development of Italian thought between 1350 and 
1520: Humanism, Platonism, and Aristotelianism. 

In our contemporary discussions, the term ‘‘Humanism’’ has be- 
come one of those slogans which through their very vagueness carry 
an almost universal and irresistible appeal. Every person interested 
in “human values” or in “human welfare’ is nowadays called a 
“humanist,” and there is hardly any person who would not like to be, 
or pretend to be, a humanist in this sense of the word. I am afraid, if 
some of you blame me that I lured you here under false pretenses 
by using the term “‘humanism” in the title of my lecture, I must 
plead guilty. For the humanism of the Renaissance was something 
quite different from present-day humanism. To be sure, Renaissance 
humanists were also interested in human values, but this was inci- 
dental to their major concern, which was the study and imitation of 
classical, Greek and Latin literature. This classical humanism of the 
Italian Renaissance was primarily a cultural, literary, and educa- 
tional movement, and although it had «, definite impact upon Renais- 
sance thought, its philosophical ideas can never be completely de- 


* This lecture was delivered before the Friends of Italy in New York on 
April 10, 1946. 
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tached from its literary interests. The term “humanism” as applied 
to the classicist movement of the Renaissance was coined by histo- 
rians of the nineteenth century, but the terms “humanities” and “hu- 
manist’”’ were coined during the Renaissance itself. Already some 
ancient Roman authors used the term Studia humanitatis to ennoble 
the study of poetry, literature, and history, and this expression was 
taken up by the scholars of the early Italian Renaissance to stress 
the human value of the fields of study which they cultivated: gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philosophy, in the sense in 
which these fields were understood at that time. Soon the profes- 
sional teacher of these subjects came to be called humanista, a 
“humanist,” a term which occurred first in documents of the late 
fifteenth century and became increasingly common during the six- 
teenth century. 

The origin of Italian humanism is usually attributed to Petrarch 
who had a few forerunners, to be sure, but according to the common 
view, no real predecessors. There is no doubt that Petrarch was the 
first really great figure among the Italian humanists. Yet some of the 
characteristic interests and tendencies of Italian humanism preceded 
Petrarch at least by one generation. The origin and rise of Italian 
humanism, in my opinion, was due to two, or rather three, different 
factors. One factor was the native Italian tradition of medieval rhet- 
oric, which had been cultivated by teachers and notaries, and 
handed down as a technique of composing letters, documents, and 
speeches. The second factor was the so-called medieval humanism, 
that is, the study of classica] Latin poetry and literature, which had 
flourished in the schools of the twelfth century, especially in France, 
and to which Italy at that time had made a very limited contribu- 
tion. Toward the end of the thirteenth century, this study of the 
Latin classics was introduced into the Italian schools and merged 
with the native rhetorical tradition that had been of a much more 
practical nature. Thus the scholarly study of the Latin classics began 
to develop once the successful imitation of the classical authors, 
based on their careful study, was considered as the best training for 
those who wanted to write and to speak well, in prose and in verse, 
in Latin and in the vernacular. A third factor was added to this de- 
velopment during the latter half of the fourteenth century: the study 
of classical Greek literature, which had been almost unknown to the 
Western Middle Ages, but had been cultivated through the centuries 
in the Byzantine Empire and was now brought to Italy from the 
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East as a result of intensified political, ecclesiastic, and scholarly 
contacts. 

The fruit of this combination of scholarly interests was the body 
of humanistic learning which comprised Latin and Greek grammar, 
eloquence, poetry, history, and moral philosophy. The humanists 
occupied the chairs of all these fields at the universities, asserted 
their importance in relation to the other sciences, and obtained al- 
most complete control of the secondary schools in which grammar 
and rhetoric always had been the core of the curriculum. 

The humanists also acquired considerable prestige and power 
through the places they held in the various professions. For the hu- 
manists were not merely free-lance writers, as it is often asserted, and 
the case of Petrarch is by no means typical. Most of the humanists 
belonged to one of three professional groups, and sometimes to more 
than one at the same time: they were teachers at the universities or 
secondary schools; or they were secretaries of princes or cities; or 
they were noble or wealthy amateurs who combined their business 
or political activities with the fashionable intellectual interests of 
their time. This professional and social place of the humanists easily 
explains the range and content of their literary production. They 
edited, translated, and expounded classical Greek and Latin authors, 
and wrote on matters of grammar and philology; they composed 
speeches, letters, poems, historical works, and moral treatises. The 
bulk of this humanistic literature is enormous, and on the whole it is 
much more interesting than those who have never read it would have 
us believe. Much, although not all, of this literature is written in 
Latin, which accounts in part for the scanty interest it has encoun- 
tered in recent years. The charge that the works of the humanists are 
studded with classical quotations and with rhetorica) phrases is to 
some extent correct. Yet we must add that the humanists managed 
to express in this classicist and rhetorical Latin the nuances of their 
own personal experience and the realities of contemporary life. A 
Neolatin literature which contains descriptions of tournaments, and 
of snowball fights in the streets of fifteenth-century Florence cer- 
tainly cannot be dismissed as academic, although its means of ex- 
pression may be less accessible to us than are the paintings of the 
same period that reflect similar standards of form and content. 

Within the framework of Renaissance learning, humanism cer- 
tainly occupied a very important place. However, it would be quite 
wrong to assume, as modern scholars often do, that humanism repre- 
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sents the complete picture of Renaissance science and philosophy, 
and that it tended, or even hoped, to expel and to replace all those 
traditions of medieval learning that are usually associated with the 
term ‘‘scholasticism.’”’ Humanism originated and developed within 
the limited area of rhetorical and philological studies. In asserting 
the claims of their own field, the humanists were apt to become ag- 
gressive toward their colleagues in other disciplines, but they were 
quite unable to provide for those other fields a subject matter capa- 
ble of replacing the material furnished by the medieval tradition. 
Humanism was and remained a cultural and literary movement 
bound by its classical and rhetorical interests. Its influence on other 
fields, such as natural philosophy, theology, law, medicine, or mathe- 
matics, could be only external and indirect. 

However, this indirect influence was in many respects quite im- 
portant, especially in the case of philosophical thought with which 
we are primarily concerned. The humanistic movement of the Re- 
naissance provided philosophers with new standards of literary ele- 
gance and of historical criticism, with additional classical source 
materials, and consequently with many ancient ideas and philoso- 
phies which thus came to be restated and revived or to be combined 
with other old and new doctrines. Moreover, although humanism in 
itself was not committed to any particular philosophy, it contained 
in its very program a few general ideas that were of great importance 
for Renaissance thought. One of these ideas was the conception the 
humanists had of history and of their own historical position. They 
believed that classical antiquity was in most respects a perfect age; 
that it was succeeded by a long period of decline, the Dark or Middle 
Ages; and that it was the task and destiny of their own age to ac- 
complish a rebirth or renaissance of classical antiquity, or of its 
learning, arts, and sciences. The humanists themselves thus helped 
to shape the concept of the Renaissance which has been so bitterly 
criticized by certain modern historians. 

Even more important was the emphasis on man which was in- 
herent in the cultural and educational program of the Renaissance 
humanists and which should endear them even to our contemporary 
“humanists” (although the latter would show slight sympathy for 
the educational ideals of their Renaissance predecessors). When the 
Renaissance humanists called their studies the “humanities” or 
Studia humanitatis, they expressed the claim that these studies con- 
tribute to the education of a desirable human being, and hence are of 
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vital concern for man as man. Thus they indicated a basic concern 
for man and his dignity, and this aspiration became quite explicit in 
many of their writings. When Petrarch whom we called the first 
great humanist describes in a famous letter his trip to the peak of 
Mont Ventoux, he tells us that overwhelmed by the marvelous view, 
he took Augustine’s Confessions out of his pocket and opened it at 
random. He found the following passage: ‘‘Men go to admire the 
heights of mountains, the great floods of the sea, the courses of 
rivers, the shores of the ocean, and the orbits of the stars, and neglect 
themselves.” “I was stunned,” Petrarch continues, “closed the book 
and was angry at myself since I was still admiring earthly things 
although I should have learned long ago from pagan philosophers 
that nothing is admirable but the soul in comparison to which if it 
is great nothing is great.”' Petrarch thus expresses his conviction 
that man and his soul are the true standard of intellectual impor- 
tance, but in doing so, he uses the very words of Augustine, the 
Christian classic, and of Seneca, the pagan classic. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, the Florentine hu- 
manist, Giannozzo Manetti, composed a lengthy treatise on the 
dignity and excellence of man, which was written as a conscious 
reply to Pope Innocent III’s treatise on the miserable condition of 
mankind. Manetti’s work is filled with quotations from Cicero and 
from Lactantius.? Also among later humanists, the dignity of man 
continued to be a favorite topic. None of them expressed the link 
between this concern for man and the admiration of antiquity more 
clearly than the great author who has been called a vernacular 
humanist.’ For Machiavelli who in his enforced retirement liked to 
put on evening clothes to converse with the great ancient writers, the 
study of ancients was valuable because they were human models, 
and the attempt to imitate them was not vain since human nature 
is always the same.‘ 

1“ «Ft eunt homines admirari alta montium et ingentes fluctus maris et 
latissimos lapsus fluminum et oceani ambitum et giros siderum, et relinquunt 
seipsos.’ Obstupui, fateor . . . librum clausi, iratus michimet quod nunc etiam 
terrestria mirarer, qui iam pridem ab ipsis gentium philosophis discere debuis- 
sem ‘nichil preter animum esse mirabile, cui magno nichil est magnum’ ”’ 
(Francesco Petrarca, Le Familiari, ed. V. Rossi, vol. 1, Florence, 1933, p. 159; 
cf. Augustine, Confessions, x, 8, and Seneca, Episiles, 8, 5). 

* De dignitate et excellentia hominis. I am indebted to Prof. Hans Baron for 
making available to me his transcription of this rare text. 

*L. Olschki, Machiavelli the Scientist (Berkeley, Cal., 1945). 


‘“Chi vuole vedere quello che ha a essere, consideri quello che é stato; 
perché tutte le cose del mondo in ogni tempo hanno il proprio riscontro con gli 
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Whereas the humanistic movement had a literary and cultural 
origin and character and hence had merely an indirect, though 
powerful, influence on the development of philosophical thought, the 
second great intellectual movement of the early Renaissance, 
Platonism, was philosophical in its origin and had but an incidental, 
though very significant, impact upon Renaissance literature. Con- 
sidering the quantity of its literary production and the number of its 
followers, Platonism was not as broad a current as was humanism, 
but it was much deeper, both in the wealth of its ideas and in the 
response it evoked from its adherents. Platonism, to be sure, had its 
own centers in such informal and temporary circles as the Platonic 
Academy of Florence, as well as in certain literary Academies of 
the sixteenth century and in a few university chairs of Platonic 
philosophy. Yet taken as a whole, Platonism did not possess the 
strong institutional and professional support which both humanism 
and Aristotelianism were enjoying. Platonism owed its influence 
rather to the personal appeal of its ideas to the experiences and in- 
clinations of individual thinkers and writers, an appea! that varied 
in depth and sincerity and that sometimes, as things gc, degenerated 
into a mere fashion. 

The Platonism of the Italian Renaissance as it culminated in 
Marsilio Ficino, the leader of the Florentine Academy, and in his 
friend and pupil, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, was in many re- 
spects an offshoot of the humanistic movement. Both Ficino and 
Pico had enjoyed a thorough humanistic education and were imbued 
with the stylistic and classicist standards of the humanists. Their 
preference for Plato had its antecedents in Petrarch and in other 
early humanists. Ficino’s endeavor to translate and to expound the 
works of Plato and of the ancient Neoplatonists was comparable to 
the work done by the humanists on other classical authors. His at- 
tempt to restate and to revive the teachings of Platonism reflected 
the general trend toward reviving ancient arts, ideas, and institutions 
and in one of his letters, he compared his own revival of Platonic 
philosophy to the rebirth of grammar, poetry, rhetoric, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, and astronomy which had been ac- 
complished in his century.’ However, Renaissance Platonism had 





antichi tempi. I] che nasce perché essendo quelle operate dagli uomini che 
hanno ed ebbono sempre le medesime passioni conviene di necessita che le 
sortischino il medesimo effetto’’ (Discorsi, 111, 43). 

5 Opera Omnia (Basel, 1576), 1, p. 944. 
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other roots outside the traditions and interests of early humanism. 
One of these roots was the Aristotelianism or scholasticism of the 
later Middle Ages which continued to dominate the teaching of 
philosophy at the universities and other schools. We know now be- 
yond any doubt that Ficino absorbed this kind of training as a 
student at the University of Florence, whereas it had never been 
questioned that Pico had studied scholastic philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Padua and of Paris. This training left profound traces in 
their thought and writings. It enabled them to proceed beyond the 
amateurish and vague ideas of the earlier humanists to a serious and 
methodical kind of philosophical speculation which could have an 
influence on professionally trained philosophers and which was taken 
seriously even by their philosophical opponents. Consequently, 
Ficino and Pico abandoned the superficial polemic of the earlier 
humanists against scholastic philosophy, and gladly acknowledged 
their indebtedness to Aristotle and to the medieval thinkers. In an 
interesting correspondence with Ermolao Barbaro, Pico took up the 
defense of the medieval philosophers, stressing the point that 
philosophical content is much more important than literary form.*® 
Another source of Renaissance Platonism, which distinguishes it 
both from humanism and Aristotelianism, was the heritage of 
medieval mysticism and Augustinianism. Even after the thirteenth 
century when Aristotelianism had become predominant in the 
teaching of philosophy and theology, the older current of Augustin- 
ianism survived among the Franciscan theologians, and in a vaguer 
form in the growing popular religious literature which developed 
around the religious associations for laymen. There are several in- 
dications that Ficino was strongly influenced by this brand of re- 
ligious spiritualism, and Pico’s later writings and his relationship 
to Savonarola show that he had similar inclinations. If we realize 
that Ficino’s Academy resembled in many respects such an associa- 
tion of laymen in which classical scholarship and secular philosophy 
were added to a basically religious atmosphere, we can better under- 
stand the impression which this Academy made upon the educated 
circles of Medicean Florence, and upon the imagination of later 
generations. 

Due to these additional philosophical and religious resources, 
Platonism was able to transform some of the vague ideas and aspira- 





§ Opera Omnia (Basel, 1572), pp. 351-358. 
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tions of the early humanists into definite and elaborate speculative 
theories. Especially did the emphasis on man which had been one of 
the most characteristic aspirations of early humanist thought re- 
ceive a more systematic philosophical expression in the works of the 
Renaissance Platonists. 

Ficino’s major philosophical work, the Platonic Theology, contains 
several passages in which the excellence and dignity of man is em- 
phasized. Man is superior to other creatures in the variety of his arts 
and skills. With his thought and with his desire, he passes through 
all parts of the universe, is related to all of them, and has a share in 
them all. The human soul is directed both toward God and toward 
the body, that is, both toward the intelligible and toward the 
corporeal world. Hence it participates both in time and in eternity. 
These ideas are embodied in Ficino’s scheme of a universal hierarchy 
in which the human soul occupies a privileged, central place: God, 
the Angelic Mind, the Rational Soul, Quality, and Body. Due to its 
central position, the soul is able to mediate between the upper and 
the lower half of reality, between the intelligible and the corporeal. 
Ficino who had borrowed many elements of his scheme from Neo- 
platonic tradition, consciously modified it in this decisive point, the 
central position of the human soul. ‘“This (the soul) is the greatest of 
all miracles in nature. All other things beneath God are always one 
single being, but the soul is all things together. . . . Therefore it may 
be_rightly called the center of nature, the middle term of all things, 
the series of the world, the face of all, the bond and juncture of the 
universe.’’? 

The same idea is taken up and further developed by Pico in his 
famous Oration on the Dignity of Man. Pico stresses especially man’s 
freedom to choose his way of life. Consequently, man no longer oc- 
cupies any fixed place in the universal hierarchy, not even the 
privileged central place, but he is entirely detached from that 
hierarchy and constitutes a world in himself. Illustrating this con- 
ception with a story, Pico recounts that man was created last among 
all things when God had already distributed all His gifts among the 
other creatures. ‘‘Finally, the Best of Workmen decided that that to 
which nothing of its very own could be given should be given, in 


7 “Hoe maximum est in natura miraculorum. Reliqua enim sub Deo unum 
quiddam in se singula sunt, haec omnia simul... ut merito dici possit cen- 
trum naturae, universorum medium, mundi series, vultus omnium nodusque 
et copula mundi” (Opera, p. 121). 
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composit fashion, whatsoever had belonged individually to each and 
every thing . . . and He spoke to him as follows: We have given thee, 
Adam, no fixed seat, no form of thy very own, no gift peculiarly 
thine, that ... thou mayest . . . possess as thine own the seat, the 
form, the gifts which thou thyself shalt desire. . . . In conformity 
with thy free judgment in whose hands I have placed thee, thou art 
confined by no bonds, and thou wilt fix the limits of thy nature for 
thyself... . Neither heavenly nor earthly, neither mortal nor im- 
mortal have We made thee. Thou . .+atrt the moulder and maker 
of thyself... . Thou canst grow downward into the lower natures 
which are brutes. Thou canst again grow upward from the mind’s 
reason into the higher natures which are divine.’’® 

The concern for man and the meaning of his life determines also 
another basic theory of Ficino, the doctrine of immortality to which 
he devotes the largest part of his chief philosophical work, the 
Platonic Theology. Ficino does not condemn or minimize the practi- 
cal activities of life, but he states with great emphasis that the main 
purpose of human life is contemplation. By contemplation he under- 
stands a spiritual experience which begins with a detachment of our 
mind from the outside world, which then proceeds through various 
degrees of knowledge and desire, and finally culminates in the im- 
mediate vision and enjoyment of God. Since this final union with 
God is rarely attained during the present life, Ficino postulates a 
future life in which this aim will be attained in a permanent fashion 
by all those who made the necessary effort during the present life. 
The immortality of the soul thus becomes the center of Ficino’s 
philosophy, because immortality is needed to justify his interpreta- 
tion of human existence as a continuing effort of contemplation. 


8 “Statuit tandem optimus opifex, ut cui dare nihil preprium poterat com- 
mune esset quicquid privatum singulis fuerat. Igitur hominem . . . sic est al- 
locutus: Nec certam sedem nec propriam faciem nec munus ullum peculiare 
tibi dedimus, o Adam, ut quam sedem, quam faciem, quae munera tute opta- 
veris, ea pro voto, pro tua sententia, habeas et possideas. Definita ceteris 
natura intra praescriptas a nobis leges coercetur. Tu nullis angustiis coercitus 
pro tuo arbitrio in cuius manu te posui tibi illam praefinies. . . . Nec te caeles- 
tem neque terrenum, neque mortalem neque immortalem fecimus, ut tui ip- 
sius ... plastes et fictor in quam malueris tu te formam effingas. Poteris in in- 
feriora quae sunt bruta degenerare; poteris in superiora quae sunt divina ex tui 
animi sententia regenerari’’ (G. Pico della Mirandola, De Hominis Dignitate, 
Heptaplus, De Ente et Uno, e Scritti Vari, ed. E. Garin, Florence, 1942, pp. 
104-106). The English translation is taken from that of Charles Glenn Wallis 
(View, Fall, 1944, p. 88 f.). Another translation by Elizabeth K. Forbes is 
found in the Journal of the History of Ideas, 111, 1942, p. 348. 
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Without immortality, that effort would be vain, and human ex- 
istence would be without any attainable end. On the other hand, a 
philosophy which thus centers around the theory of immortality is 
primarily concerned with man and his purpose, both in the present 
and in the future life. This concern for man and the immortality of 
his soul explains certain statements of Ficino which have shocked 
some modern theologians. For he says that “man worships the 
eternal God for the sake of the future life,’’® and once he exclaims: 
“How does it help you, O theologian, to attribute eternity to God, 
if you do not attribute it to yourself in order that you may enjoy 
divine eternity through your own eternity?’’!? Ficino also links the 
doctrine of immortality with the dignity of man when he argues that 
man, the most perfect of all animals, would be more miserable than 
the beasts if, through the lack of immortality, he alone were de- 
prived of attaining the natural end of his existence." 

The central place in the universe, and the immortality of the 
soul are privileges in which potentially every human being has a 
share, yet their actual significance depends on the individual and 
solitary effort of each person, and on his share in the contemplative 
life. However, in his theory of love and friendship, Ficino also gives 
a philosophical significance to the relationship between several 
persons. He does not condemn or disregard sexual love, to be sure, 
yet in his famous theory of Platonic love and friendship he is merely 
concerned with that spiritual relationship which is established be- 
tween two or more persons through the share which each of them 
individually has in the contemplative life. In a true friendship, he 
claims, there are always at least three partners, two human beings, 
and God who founds their friendship.” In this way, Ficino estab- 
lished a direct link between the highest form of human relationship 
and the most intimate and personal experience of contemplative 
life. Hence he could proclaim that friendship understood in this 


° “aeternum colit Deum vitae sempiternae gratia’? (Opera, p. 1754). 

‘© “Quidnam tibi theologe prodest aeternitatem asserere Deo, nisi eandem 
tibi quoque asseras, ut per aeternitatem tuam frui possis aeternitate divina”’ 
(Opera, p. 885). 

1 “Se l’umana generazione . . . non aspectassi dopo questa ombra di vita 
vera vita, certamente nessuno animale nato sarebbe pid misero che l’uomo... . 
Non é giusta cosa che la generatione umana. . . sia sempre pid infelice che e’ 
bruti animali... perd non la (that is, la divina felicitd) potendo in questa 
mortal vita conseguitare, @ necessario che nell’eterna la possa fruire...” 
(Supplementum Ficinianum, ed. P. O. Kristeller, Florence, 1937, 1, p. 10 f.). 


12 Opera, p. 634. 
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sense was the spiritual tie that linked the members of his Platonic 
Academy with each other and with himself, their common master. 
This theory of Platonic love and friendship had a tremendous appeal 
to Ficino’s contemporaries and to the successive generations of the 
sixteenth century who wrote about it again and again in prose and 
in verse. The term “Platonic love’ has since acquired a somewhat 
curious connotation, and it certainly would be difficult to defend all 
the vagaries contained in the love treatises of the later Renaissance. 
However, it is important to realize that the doctrine in its origin had 
a serious philosophical meaning, and that it was taken up so eagerly 
because it provided educated persons with a more or less superficial 
spiritual interpretation for their personal feelings and passions. The 
rather complex background of the theory which had its roots in 
ancient theories of love and friendship, in Christian traditions of 
charity and spiritual fellowship, and in medieval conceptions of 
courtly love, could only increase its popularity in a period in which 
all those currents were still very much alive. 

For the Florentine Platonists, the concept of man and his dignity 
was not merely limited to the solitary experiences and to the per- 
sonal relationships of individuals, but it also led to the conscious 
awareness of a solidarity of all men which imposed definite moral 
and intellectual obligations upon each individual. This attitude is 
implied in Ficino’s views about religion and its various kinds. He 
emphasizes that Christianity is the most perfect religion, to be sure, 
but he also asserts that religion as such is natural to all men and 
distinguishes them from the animals. The variety of religions con- 
tributes to the beauty of the universe, and each religion, at least in 
an indirect and unconscious manner, is related to the one, true God. 
Pico goes even further and emphasizes that all religious and philo- 
sophical traditions have a share in a common, universal truth. Pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian theologians, and also all philosophers who 
supposedly contradict each other, Plato and Aristotle, Avicenna and 
Averroes, Thomas and Scotus, and many others have had a good 
many insights into truth. When Pico included propositions from all 
these authors among his nine hundred theses, it was his underlying 
intention to illustrate this universality of truth which justified his 
endeavor to incorporate and defend doctrines from so many different 
sources. This syncretism of Pico which has been rightly emphasized 
in a recent study,” really provided the foundation for a broad con- 
ception of religious and philosophical tolerance. 


18 EF. Anagnine, G. Pico della Mirandola (Bari, 1937). 
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In a different manner, the solidarity of mankind is expressed in 
Ficino’s conception of humanitas. The Latin term is ambiguous 
since it stands both for the human race, and for humane feeling as a 
personal virtue. This ambiguity reflects the ancient Roman Stoic 
ideal of humanitas that combined with the standards of cultural re- 
finement a high respect for other persons as fellow human beings. 
This concept was taken up and further elaborated by Ficino. Start- 
ing from the general notion that love and attraction constitute a 
force of unification in all parts of the universe, he applies it in par- 
ticular to mankind as a natural species. Man proves himself a mem- 
ber of the human race by loving other men as his equals, by being 
humane. When he is inhumane and cruel, he removes himself from 
the community of mankind and forfeits his human dignity. ‘‘Why 
are boys crueler than old men?” Ficino asks in a letter to Tommaso 
Minerbetti. ‘‘Insane men crueler than intelligent men? Dull men 
crueler than the ingenious? Because they are, as it were, less men 
than the others. Therefore the cruel men are called inhumane and 
brutal. In general those who are far removed from the perfect nature 
of man by fault of age, a vice of the soul, a sickness of the body, or by 
an inimical position of the stars, hate and neglect the human species 
as something foreign and alien. Nero was, so to speak, not a man, 
but a monster, being akin to man only by his skin. Had he really 
been a man, he would have loved other men as members of the same 
body. For as individual men are under one Idea and in one species, 
they are like one man. Therefore, I believe, the sages called by the 
name of man himself only that one among all the virtues that loves 
and helps all men as brothers deriving in a long series from one 
father, in other words, humanity.’ 

Even Ficino’s theory of immortality is influenced by this sense of 
human solidarity. Ficino admits that the immediate vision of God 

4 “Qur pueri crudeliores sunt quam senes, insani quam prudentes, hebetes 
quam ingeniosi? Quia minus homines ut ita dicam sunt quam ceteri. Unde qui 
crudeles sunt, inhumani efferatique nominantur. Qui enim a perfecta hominis 
natura vel propter aetatis defectum vel propter animi vitium corporisve mor- 
bum vel propter adversam siderum dispositionem procul distant, hi ut pluri- 
mum humanam speciem tamquam rem alienam extraneamque vel odere vel 
negligunt. Non homo ut ita loquar fuit Nero, sed monstrum quoddam pelle 
homini simile. Si enim revera fuisset homo, ceteros homines tamquam mem- 
bra quaedam eiusdem corporis dilexisset. Singuli namque homines sub una idea 
et in eadem specie sunt unus homo. Ob hance ut arbitror rationem sapientes 
solam illam ex omni virtutum numero hominis ipsius nomine, idest humanita- 


tem appellaverunt, quae omnes homines quodammodo ceu fratres ex uno quo- 
dam patre longo ordine natos diligit atque curat’”’ (Opera, p. 635). 
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can be attained in earthly life by a few individuals, but this is not 
considered as a sufficient fulfillment of the natural desire inherent 
in all men. The postulate of a future life must be maintained in 
order that this desire be fulfilled, if not for all men, at least for all 
those who tried to direct their efforts toward God. Ficino does not 
teach with Origen that there will be a final salvation of all souls, but 
he leaves us with the impression that a reasonable proportion of 
mankind will attain eternal happiness, the true goal of earthly ex- 
istence and of human life. 

The third intellectual current of the early Renaissance, Aristo- 
telianism, had its roots in the teaching traditions of the later 
Middle Ages. At the Italian universities, the study of Aristotelian 
philosophy obtained a permanent place about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. From its very beginning, this study was linked with 
medicine, not with theology. Consequently, it centered around 
natural philosophy, and to a lesser extent around logic. The so-called 
theory of double truth which characterizes the tendency of this 
school was meant to recognize the authority of the Church in the 
domain of dogmatic theology, and at the same time to preserve the 
independence of philosophical thought within the limits of natural 
reason. These Aristotelian philosophers disagreed among each other 
on many issues and were divided into several opposing schools, yet 
they had common problems, common source materials, and a com- 
mon method. In contrast to the humanists and to the Platonists, the 
Aristotelians represent the solid, professional tradition of philosophy. 
They dominated the teaching of philosophy down to the end of the 
Renaissance, and their numerous commentaries and treatises reflect 
the methods and interests of that teaching. Their share in the in- 
tellectual life of the Renaissance was much larger than most scholars 
seem to realize, and they were by no means as foreign to the new 
problems of their own times as often asserted. Renaissance Aris- 
totelianism developed without a break from the traditions of 
medieval Aristotelianism, to be sure, but it also assimilated many 
significant elements from the humanism and Platonism of its own 
time. 

It is easy to illustrate this with the example of the most famous 
Aristotelian philosopher of the Italian Renaissance, Pietro Pom- 
ponazzi. He had received his training at Padua, and spent his later 
and most productive years as a professor of philosophy at Bologna. 
Pomponazzi was thoroughly familiar with the ideas and writings of 
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his medieval predecessors and discussed in part the same problems, 
with the same method of reasoning, and on the basis of the same 
texts of Aristotle. Yet he was indebted to the humanists for his 
knowledge of the Greek commentators of Aristotle, and of non- 
Aristotelian ancient thought, especially of Stoicism. He also utilized 
the writings of the Platonists and discussed or appropriated some of 
their ideas. This affinity of Pomponazzi with the humanists and Pla- 
tonists of his time is especially apparent in his conception of man. 

Pomponazzi’s concern for man is already expressed in the fact 
that, like Ficino, he dedicated one of his most important philosophi- 
cal works to the problem of immortality. As a result of its highly 
provocative position, this treatise became the starting point of a 
lively controversy among Aristotelian philosophers and theologians 
which continued for many decades. In approaching the problem of 
immortality, Pomponazzi emphasizes with the Platonists that man 
occupies a middle place in the universe. “I held that the beginning 
of our consideration should be this: that man is not of simple but of 
multiple, not of fixed, but of an ambiguous nature, and is placed in 
the middle between mortal and immortal things. ... Hence the 
ancients rightly placed him between eternal and temporal things, 
since he is neither purely eternal nor purely temporal, because he 
participates in both natures. And existing thus in the middle, he has 
the power to assume either nature.’ 

Yet in spite of this starting point, Pomponazzi proceeds to an 
analysis that in many respects is the exact opposite of Ficino’s. The 
human intellect is not material in its substance, to be sure, but its 
knowledge is entirely limited to corporeal objects. This is the man- 
ner in which it occupies a middle place between the pure intelli- 
gences of angels and the souls of animals. There is no evidence what- 
soever that man in this life can attain a pure knowledge of intel- 
ligible objects. Consequently, there is no rational proof for the im- 
mortality of the soul, although immortality must be accepted as an 


article of faith. 

4 “Tnitium autem considerationis nostrae hinc sumendum duxi, hominem 
scilicet non simplicis sed multiplicis, non certae sed ancipitis naturae esse 
mediumque inter mortalia et immortalia collocari. . . . Quapropter bene enun- 
ciaverunt antiqui cum ipsum inter aeterna et temporalia statuerunt ob eam 
causam quod neque pure aeternus neque pure temporalis sit, cum de utraque 
natura participet, ipsique sic in medio existenti data est potestas utram velit 
naturam induat...’’ (De Immortalitate Animae, ed. and tr. William Henry 
Hay II, Haverford, 1938, ch. 1, p. 1 f., and 11). 
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Pomponazzi thus demolishes the ideal of contemplation which 
finds its necessary fulfillment in a future life. He substitutes for it the 
ideal of a moral virtue which can be attained during the present 
life. Thus the dignity of man is not only maintained, but man’s 
present, earthly life is credited with a significance that does not de- 
pend on any hopes or fears for the future. Pomponazzi states this 
view in simple sentences that remind us of Plato and the ancient 
Stoics as well as of Spinoza and Kant. “There are two kinds of re- 
ward and punishment: one is essential and inseparable, the other 
accidental and separable. The essential reward of virtue is virtue 
itself which makes man happy. For human nature cannot attain 
anything higher than virtue. It alone makes man secure and re- 
moved from all trouble....The opposite applies to vice. The 
punishment of the vicious person is vice itself which is more miser- 
able and unhappy than anything else... . Accidental reward is 
more imperfect than essential reward, for gold is more imperfect 
than virtue; and accidental punishment is less heavy than essential 
punishment. For a penalty is an accidental punishment, whereas 
guilt is an essential punishment. Yet the punishment of guilt is much 
worse than that of a penalty. Therefore, it does not matter if some- 
times the accidental is omitted provided that the essential remains. 
Moreover, when a good received an accidental reward its essential 
good seems to decrease and does not remain in its perfection. For 
example, if someone does a good deed without a hope of reward, and 
another with a hope of reward, the action of the latter is not con- 
sidered as good as that of the former. Hence he who receives no ac- 
cidental reward is more essentially rewarded than he who does. In 
the same way, he who acts wickedly and receives accidental punish- 
ment seems to be less punished than he who receives no accidental 
punishment. For the punishment of guilt is greater and worse than 
that of a penalty. And when a penalty is added to guilt, the latter 
decreases. Hence he who receives no accidental punishment is more 
essentially punished than he who does.’’® 


16 “Pro quo sciendum est quod praemium et paena duplex est. Quoddam 
essentiale et inseparabile, quoddam vero accidentale et separabile. Praemium 
essentiale virtutis est ipsamet virtus, quae hominem felicem facit. Nihil enim 
maius natura humana habere potest ipsa virtute. Quando quidem ipsa sola 
hominem securum facit et remotum ab omni perturbatione. . . . At opposito 
modo de vitio. Paena namque vitiosi est ipsum vitium, quo nihil miserius, nihil 
infelicius esse potest . . . accidentale praemium longe imperfectius est essen- 
tiali praemio. Aurum namque imperfectius est virtute. Paenaque accidentalis 
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The emphasis on moral virtue as the self-contained end of human 
life sets, in the first place, a standard of individual conduct. Yet 
Pomponazzi, like Ficino, arrives quite consistently at the notion 
that there is a solidarity of mankind, and that each individual, 
through his right actions, makes his contribution to the universal 
good. ‘‘We must assume and firmly keep in mind that the entire 
human race may be compared to one individual man.’’’ All in- 
dividuals contribute to the good of mankind, just as all members of 
our body contribute to the welfare of the entire body. ‘The whole 
human race is like one body composed of various members which 
have different functions, but which are suited for the common use- 
fulness of mankind.’’!’ 

Hence the end of man must be determined in such a way that it 
can be attained by all men or at least by many individuals. This con- 
sideration prompted Ficino to postulate a future life in which many 
individuals will reach the vision of God which in the present life is 
experienced only by a few rare persons. The same consideration 
leads Pomponazzi to assert that the primary aim of human life must 
be found in moral action, and not in contemplation. This statement 
is the more interesting since it is at variance with the teaching of 
Aristotle. All men, Pomponazzi argues, share to some extent in three 
intellectual faculties, that is, in the speculative, the moral, and the 
technical intellect. Yet the part which men have in these intellectual 
faculties is different for each of them. The speculative intellect is not 
characteristic of man as man, but belongs properly to the gods, as 


longe minor est paena essentiali. Paena namque accidentalis est paena damni, 
essentialis vero paena culpae. At longe deterior est paena culpae paena damni. 
Quare nihil refert si quandoque accidentale relinquatur dummodo essentiale 
remaneat. Secundo adhuc sciendum quod quando bonum accidentaliter prae- 
miatur bonum essentiale videtur diminui neque remanet in sua perfectione. 
Exempli causa si aliquis virtuose operatur sine spe praemii, alter vero cum 
spe praemii, actus secundi non ita virtuosus habetur sicut primi. Quare magis 
essentialiter praemiatur qui non accidentaliter praemiatur eo qui accidentali- 
ter praemiatur. Eodem quoque modo qui vitiose operatur et accidentaliter 
punitur minus videtur puniri eo qui accidentaliter non punitur. Nam paena 
culpae maior et deterior est paena damni. Et cum paena damni adiungitur 
culpae diminuit culpam. Quare non punitus accidentaliter magis punitur es- 
sentialiter eo qui accidentaliter punitur” (J. c., ch. 14, p. 49 and xxv f.). 

17 “Secundo accipiendum est et maxime memoriae mandandum quod totum 
genus humanum uni singulari homini comparari potest” (tbid., p. 43 and 
XXIV). 

18 “Universum namque humanum genus est sicut unum corpus ex diversis 
membris constitutum, quae et diversa habent officia, in communem tamen 
utilitatem generis humani ordinata .. .”’ (ibid., p. 43 and xxv). 
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Aristotle says. Although all men have something of it, only very few 
possess it, or can possess it, fully and perfectly. On the other hand, 
the technical intellect is not characteristic of man since it is also 
shared by many animals. ‘Yet the practical intellect truly belongs 
to man. For every normal human being can attain it perfectly, and 
according to it a person is called good or bad in an absolute sense, 
whereas according to the speculative or technical intellect, a person 
is called good or bad only in some respect and with qualifications. 
For a man is called a good man or a bad man with regard to his 
virtues and vices. Yet a good metaphysician is not called a good man, 
but a good metaphysician, and a good architect is not called good in 
an absolute sense, but a good architect. Therefore, a man is not 
angry when he is not called a metaphysician, a philosopher, or a 
carpenter. Yet he is most angry when he is said to be a thief, in- 
temperate, unjust, foolish, or something wicked of that sort, as if to 
be good or bad were human and in our power, whereas to be a 
philosopher or an architect is not in our power nor necessary for a 
man. Hence all human beings can and must be virtuous, but not all 
must be philosophers, mathematicians, architects, and the like. . 
Hence with regard to the practical intellect which is peculiar to man 
each man must be perfect. For in order that the entire human race 
be properly preserved each person must be morally virtuous and as 
much as possible free of vice. . . . ’”!® 

It has been my intention to show that the three major intellectual 
currents of the early Renaissance were all concerned with the pur- 
pose of human life and with the place of man in the universe, and 
that this concern found its expression not only in definite standards 

19 “QOperativus autem intellectus vere convenit homini. Et unusquisque 
homo non orbatus perfecte eum consequi potest, secundumque eum simpliciter 
et absolute homo dicitur bonus et malus, secundum vero speculativum et fac- 
tivum nisi secundum quid et cum determinatione. Secundum namque virtutes 
et vitia homo dicitur bonus homo et malus homo. At bonus metaphysicus non 
bonus homo dicitur, sed bonus metaphysicus. Bonusque domificator non 
bonus absolute, sed bonus domificator nuncupatur. Quapropter homo non 
indigne fert, si non metaphysicus philosophus vel faber appelletur. At si fur, 
intemperatus, iniustus, imprudens vel aliquod huiusmodi vitiosum dicatur, 
maxime indignatur et excandescit, tanquam esse studiosum vel vitiosum 
humanum sit et in nostra potestate repositum. At esse philosophum vel domi- 
ficatorem non nostrum est neque homini necessarium. Quo fit ut omnes homi- 
nes possint et debeant esse bene morigerati, non autem omnes philosophi, 
mathematici, domificatores, et reliqua.... Verum quantum ad intellectum 
praticum qui proprie hominis est quilibet homo perfecte debet habere. Ad hoc 


enim ut genus humanum recte conservetur, quilibet homo debet esse virtuosus 
moraliter et quantum possibile est carere vitio ...”’ (ibid., p. 45 and xxv1). 
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for individual conduct, but also in a strong sense for human relation- 
ships and for the solidarity of mankind. The humanistic movement 
which in its origin was not philosophical provided the general and 
still vague ideas and aspirations as well as the ancient source mate- 
rials. The Platonists and Aristotelians who were professional 
philosophers with speculative interests and training, took up those 
vague ideas, developed them into definite philosophical doctrines, 
and assigned them an important place in their elaborate meta- 
physical systems. 

After the first quarter of the sixteenth century, the intellectual 
currents of the earlier Renaissance continued to exist, but they were 
increasingly overshadowed, first by the theological controversies 
growing out of the Reformation, and later by the developments that 
led to the rise of modern science and of modern philosophy. Yet the 
early Renaissance left a heritage that remained effective at least 
down to the end of the eighteenth century: Renaissance humanism 
remained alive in the educational and literary traditions of Western 
Europe and in the study of history and philology; Renaissance 
Platonism handed down the influence of Plato and Plotinus to all 
those thinkers who attempted to defend some idealistic form of 
philosophy; and Renaissance Aristotelianism, although partly 
superseded by experimental physics and science, gave inspiration to 
many later currents of free-thought. In the last century in which so 
much of our present thought has its origin those older ideas and 
traditions were largely forgotten, except by a few scholarly special- 
ists. Modern positivism, encouraged by scientific progress and mate- 
rial success, seemed to have made all other ideas more or less 
obsolete. Yet the startling events of our own time have shaken our 
confidence in the sufficiency, if not in the truth, of positivism. We 
wonder whether its principles are broad enough to explain our ex- 
perience and to guide our endeavors. We have become more modest 
about our own achievements, and hence more willing to learn from 
the past. In the long line of philosophers and writers who constitute 
the history and tradition of Western thought, a distinctive place 
belongs to the humanists, Platonists, and Aristotelians of the early 
Italian Renaissance. Many of their ideas are merely a matter of his- 
torical curiosity, but some of them contain a nucleus of permanent 
truth and might thus become a message and an inspiration to pres- 
ent-day Italy, and to the rest of mankind. 

Pau OskKAR KRISTELLER 


Columbia University 
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“EGO TANQUAM CENTRUM CIRCULI ETC.” 
VITA NUOVA, xu 


CCORDING to Professor Singleton,' who accepts and elaborates 
the view of Boffito and Barbi, the words “‘Ego tanquam centrum 
circuli cui simili modo se habent circumferentie partes,’’ uttered by 
Love in answer to Dante’s question “‘perché piangi tu?”’ are a proph- 
ecy of the death of Beatrice: they mean: I am a god and can there- 
fore foresee the future: I am weeping because Beatrice is going to 
die. 

This view is based on the fact that the illustration of the centre 
and the circle has been used before, notably by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Boffito and Barbi quote, to represent the timelessness of God 
to whom all points in time are equally present, just as the centre of 
the circle is equally related to all the points of the circumference. It 
should not have been overlooked, however, that it is not foresight 
that is being attributed to God by this use of the illustration. God 
does not foresee the future; for Him there is no future and no past; 
He is and knows, and in his knowledge events which to the human 
mind are past or future are merely included. Mr. Singleton and com- 
pany (a very respectable company) do not contend that Love is 
God*—that would be impossible (although it has been asserted by 
some) if only because God weeping over the approaching death of a 
mortal is unimaginable—but they suppose that Dante has applied 
to the god Love an illustration of the timeless omniscience of God, 
merely to signify that the god Love can see the future. To use a grand 
time-honoured figure for such a paltry effect would be extravagant: 
it would be like using a trip-hammer to drive a carpet-tack. It had 
been used before Dante’s time for many purposes,® but in every case 
the circumference derives its character from the centre. Dante him- 


1“Vita Nuova, x11: Love’s Obscure Words,’’ The Romanic Review, April, 
1945. 

2 It is true that Mr. Singleton writes ‘‘a God,’’ with a capital G, and in one 
place (p. 94, n. 10) says: “a God (with metaphorical attributes of the Christian 
rather than a pagan God, to be sure.’’) He seems to be suggesting that Love 
may be both, or that it doesn’t matter which he is as long as he can see into the 
future. But Love cannot be God, and he cannot be both God and a god. 

* To the examples given by Beck in ZRPh., xvi, 1-27, and by me in 
Essays on the V.N., 93-95, may be added: Plotinus, The Ethical Treatises trans. 
by Stephen MacKenna, p. 139; Witelo etz. von Clemens Baeumker, Miinster, 
1908, pp. 15-16; also Marsilio Ficino, Sopra lo Amore ecc. Oraz., 11, cap. i. 
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self, in Conv. 1v, xv1, 7-8, uses it to show how perfection ennobles 
individual things, as the centre makes the circle perfect. 

Love has appeared to Dante in answer to the latter’s prayer for 
help in his unfortunate predicament. Beatrice has withdrawn her 
kindness from him: she has refused to speak to him, and he has 
fallen asleep exhausted by his sorrow. Love is weeping with pity for 
Dante (“pervemi che piangesse pietosamente,”’ xii, 4) but according 
to Mr. Singleton he is not weeping out of sympathy with Dante’s 
present misfortune, (which is the result of Dante’s following his in- 
structions to pursue the second “lady of the defence’’) he is mourn- 
ing over another more distant misfortune, the death of Beatrice. 
Nevertheless he immediately undertakes to help Dante out of the 
present difficulty, and tells him what he must do to regain her 
favour. 

Is this Love a god at all? It is true that he has appeared to Dante 
twice before as the traditional patron of lovers, and the patron of 
lovers was for the conventional poets theoretically the god Love, 
although they were not much concerned with the classical mythology. 
But this time he appears as a “‘giovane vestito di bianchissime vesti- 
menta’’ who reminds one of an angel, but not at all of ErosorCupid.He 
tells Dante what to do: to write verses declaring his love and saying 
that he has been devoted to Beatrice since his childhood, and calling 
on Love asa witness. Love promises him that if he does this Beatrice 
will understand that she has been misinformed about him by people 
who were mistaken: ‘‘conoscera le parole de li ingannati.’’ Dante 
follows the instructions, but the next time he sees Beatrice at the 
house party of the fourteenth chapter, instead of being kind to him 
she makes fun of him with her friends. And she pokes fun at Love 
too, who is now within Dante and has dismissed the “spiriti del viso”’ 
so that he can look at Beatrice himself. She never spoke to him again 
during her life. One would think that if Love were a god and could 
see the future, he would also be able to foresee the failure of his own 
plan for the reconciliation of Dante with Beatrice, but he is appar- 
ently as blind to the immediate future as Dante himself is. 

In chapter xxiv Love appears to Dante again, just before the death 
of Beatrice. Dante has recovered from the ‘“dolorosa infermitade”’ 
of the previous chapter, and when Love comes to him from where 
Beatrice is and speaks to him “lietamente’’ within the poet’s own 
heart, that heart is filled with an unusual gladness: “‘ . . . me parea 
avere lo cuore si lieto, che me non parea che fosse lo mio cuore... .” 
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Love is evidently unaware that Beatrice is going to die almost im- 
mediately; just as unaware as is Dante himself to whom that death 
comes as a catastrophic surprise. The inconsistency with the sup- 
posed foresight of Love in chapter xii is brushed aside as unimpor- 
tant by Mr. Singleton‘ who says that Love is without “natural con- 
tinuity of character’ and ‘thas not even the relatively consistent 
psychology of the protagonist” (Dante). I admit that the various ap- 
paritions of Love are different from each other (they differ, in my 
opinion, according to the differences in Dante’s progressive under- 
standing of his love for Beatrice) but they cannot be contradictory. 
Six months ago or more Love was weeping because he knew that 
Beatrice would die; now when the time for her death has come he is 
merry. No poet was ever more anxious to avoid the appearance of 
inconsistency than Dante: consider the care with which, in chapter 
XXXVill (xxxix) 6, he explains the apparent inconsistency of the 
sonnets L’amaro lagrimar and Gentil pensero, the meticulous defense 
in chapter xxv of his right to personify Love, the Commiato of Amor 
che ne la mente and the comment on it in Conv., 111, x, 1-5.° 

Mr. Singleton rightly insists, more than once or twice, that the 
obscure words should be considered in the light of the whole “form 
and strategy” of the Vita Nuova, but he gives us only hints as to 
what that form is. I do not assume that he thinks the Vita Nuova is 
merely an account of premonitions of the death of Beatrice, con- 
tained in three prophetic visions, and not understood until that 
death occurred, after which Dante realized that she was a miracle, 
a “nove,” but that is the impression I get from this article and its 
sequel in Modern Language Notes. The death of Beatrice is certainly 
a very important part of the story, and there is no lack of premoni- 
tions of it without introducing one of them into the vision of chapter 
twelve. The three canzoni are all concerned with that death, the 
first two predict it and the third mourns over it, but in all three the 
most important part is the translation of Beatrice to Paradise, 
where, in the third, she is at last reconciled to Dante, communing 
with him and comforting him from on high. 

The form of the Vita Nuova seems to me to be the story of Dante’s 
education in love: of the successive stages by which he came to 


‘In “The Use of Latin in the Vita Nuova,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, February, 
1946. 

5 Scholars may sometimes be literal-minded and heavy-handed, as Mr. 
Singleton says, but so, not infrequently, was Dante, especially in his first 
work: cf. V. N., xxu, 2, to say nothing of the “divisioni’’ of the poems. 
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comprehend it and the predestined relation of Beatrice to him as his 
personal saviour. The different apparitions of Love correspond to 
different stages of comprehension. I am not convinced that, as Mr. 
Singleton thinks, the word “‘visione” is used to distinguish prophetic 
visions from other experiences which are called “imaginazione”’ or 
“fantasia,’’® or that the number nine, which occurs in so many other 
connections, is used to distinguish the prophetic visions. The detec- 
tion of key-words and other “‘signs,’’ which the author is supposed to 
have concealed from all but the most cunning readers, is likely to be 
misleading. 

More important are the four questions, which, Mr. Singleton 
properly says, should be answered by a correct interpretation of the 
‘“obseure words.’’ The first is: “Why is it time for Love and the poet 
to put aside their pretenses (‘simulacra’)?’’ Because Beatrice is soon 
to die, says Mr. Singleton. That does not seem to me a sufficient 
answer. If the disguises have been useful hitherto, why should they 
not continue to be useful until the death of Beatrice? 

Resisting the temptation to defend at length my own interpreta- 
tion, which Mr. Singleton courteously mentions, I should like to 
write down what I think are the best answers to his questions, as 
follows: 

1. It is time to put aside the pretenses because they have proved 
disastrous. Beatrice has been deceived by them into thinking that 
Dante’s expressions of devotion to her are insincere and may be 
compromising. 

2. Love is weeping because, since he is Dante’s own love, he 
shares Dante’s sorrow. He is Dante’s love for Beatrice, and he has 
been degraded in her eyes to the rank of a trifling fancy, one among 
many. 

3. The words about the centre of a circle mean that Love, instead 
of being an influence from outside, is the goodness (gentilezza) in 
Dante’s own “‘cuor gentile,” enamoured of Beatrice. This Love is 
for Beatrice (who is to be called ““Amore”’ in xxiv) and the other con- 
ventional loves (the points on the circumference) have been inspired 


6 Surely, in that case, the vision of chapter xxiii, containing the assumption 
of Beatrice to Paradise, followed by a multitude of angels, would have been 
called a “‘visione’’! But Dante calls it “imaginazione’’ and ‘“‘fantasia.’’ Mr. 
Singleton explains that that is because the reader is meant to realize that the 
protagonist (Dante) was unaware of the prophetic truth of the vision. But he 
was equally unaware of the prophetic truth of the other two visions, which are 
called ‘‘visione,’’ and that is made quite clear to the reader. 
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by it and are justified by it, as the circumference of a circle is the 
result of the centre, and is made noble by it (cf. Conv., rv, xvi, 7-8). 
The other loves are all equally inferior to the central Love and 
similarly related to it. Dante, however, is like a whole circle, which 
has a centre and a circumference. Beatrice has misunderstood 
Dante’s love for her and the relation of the other loves to it, and that 
is why Love is weeping. 

4. The fourth question is not well stated. It is not that “it would 
not be good for the poet to understand those words’’ but that it is 
superfluous. (‘Non dimandare pid che utile ti sia.’””) The new charac- 
ter of Love would require elaborate explanation, and the pressing 
need of finding a remedy for the present unfortunate situation is 
much more important. It is unnecessary to give that elaborate ex- 
planation now because Dante is being steadily led by experience to 
understand it. After he has passed through the “‘battaglia de li 
diversi pensieri’’ (V.N. xiv), and has reflected on the ‘‘oscure qualita 
ch’Amor mi dona” (xvi), the revelation comes to him in chapter 
xvill, and he writes Donne che avete intelletto d’amore (xix), and the 
sonnet Amore e’l cor gentil sono una cosa (xx) endorsing Guinizelli’s 
understanding of love, which has now supplanted both the tradi- 
tional and the Cavalcantian view in his mind. 

The fifth question (raised in Modern Language Notes) the question 
why Love speaks first in Latin and then in Italian, can be answered 
without regard to the meaning of the “obscure words.”’ For, what- 
ever the meaning, it is evident that those words are intended to 
make a solemn impression, and a solemnly impressive declaration is 
most suitably couched in Latin. The previous words: ‘‘Fili mi, 
tempus est”’ etc. are also suitably impressive: they announce an im- 
portant change in Dante’s relation to Beatrice. These solemn ut- 
terances in Latin are indeed, as Mr. Singleton says, on a level 
superior to the following sentences in Italian, which are like ordinary 
conversation. All the same it would not be frivolous to suspect that 
the young author of this “libello” takes pleasure in showing off his 
Latin, as he does in showing off his other learning. 

Mr. Singleton thinks that speech in Latin implies an aloofness of 
Love from Dante that is incompatible with my belief that Dante is 
now on the verge of understanding that Love is his own love for 
Beatrice. But the sentences in Latin belong to the literal representa- 
tion of the vision. In this vision Love appears as a person separate 
from Dante, sitting beside his bed, clothed like an angel, unrecog- 
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nizable at first. He says two things to Dante very solemnly, and 
therefore in Latin—one that seems clear and another that baffles 
him—then they converse in Italian about the offense taken by 
Beatrice. This, I think, is a dramatic representation of what is hap- 
pening in Dante’s mind and heart as the result of his rebuff by 
Beatrice. He is falling in love with her in a new and more genuine 
way; he is bewildered by this new experience but he is determined to 
have no more secondary love-affairs; he is getting a confused inkling 
of the importance of his love to himself and its relation to his other 
amorous inclinations, and of the falseness of his previous conven- 
tional ideas about love, an inkling which will become a clear idea after 
a while; in the meantime he is planning what to do to regain the 


favour of Beatrice. 
J. E. SHaw 


University of Toronto 




















DANTE’S LUPA 


INCE the publication of Professor Bonfante’s summary of opinion 

upon the three beasts in the opening canto of the Divine Comedy, 
with two interpretations thereof,’ it may seem superfluous to bring 
to light a new explanation. And yet, certain allusions made by 
Dante, especially in regard to the lupa, invite still another reading 
of this important and mysterious passage. 

What did the /uwpa mean to the author himself? Let us examine 
some of the textual indications. One of the most noticeable is a line 
which states that the she-wolf came from hell, ld onde invidia prima 
dipartilla (1. 111), a phrase from the Book of Wisdom, ‘‘through envy 
of the devil came death into the world.’” It is only just to assume 
that Dante has placed the allusion here to indicate the identity of 
the lupa; hence that, in some fashion, she stands for death. And her 
picture accords with this concept, evoking medieval and biblical 
references to the hungry and gaping jaws of death. In fact, the 
dreadful beast appears to the vision very like one of the lean figures 
from an old camposanto. 

_ A rereading of the first tercet on the lupa turns up another al- 

lusion quite evidently intended by the author as a guide for the 
hearing ear: e molti genti fe’ gid viver grame (1. 51). This verse refers 
to the final phrase of a statement in Hebrews discussing the purpose 
of the incarnation of Christ: ‘‘... that through death he might 
destroy him who had the power of death, that is, the devil; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.’’* Typical of the compression of Dante’s style, the 

1G. Bonfante: “Ancora le tre fiere,”’ Jialica, xx (June, 1945), pp. 69-72. 
One interpretation is the political, mainly initiated by Marchetti in 1818: 
the hill is Dante’s return from exile, the lonza Florence, the leone the king of 
France, the lupa the Roman Catholic church. The other is the allegorical 


meaning worked out largely by early commentators: the hill is salvation, the 
lonza luxury, the leone pride, the lupa avarice. 

2 In the Vulgate version Dante knew, the text reads, “invidia autem dia- 
boli mors introivit in orbem terrarum.’’—Liber Sa'pientiae, 2: 24. Boccaccio 
and Benevenuti show that they understand the allusion. Landino ignores it. 
Vellutello (1544) notes it definitely. Lombardi, Scratazzini, and subsequent 
editors cite Wisdom. It is strange that perplexed commentators have never 
taken this passage as a clue to the meaning of the lupa. 

3’ Hebrews, 2: 14-15. The Vulgate reads, “‘ut per mortem destrueret eum, 
quit habebat mortis imperium, id est, diabolum: et liberaret eos, qui timore mortis 
per totam vitam obnozti erant servitutt.”’ 
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gid points to the time before the redemption. Immediately he men- 
tions the fear with which the beast moves him: 
Questa mi porse tanto di gravezza 


con la paura, che uscia di sua vista, 
ch’io perdei la speranza dell’altezza. 


Before he is through with the episode, Dante plainly alludes to the 
lupa as death. In the second canto, when Lucia asks Beatrice if she 
does not see la morte ch’il combatte (1. 107),4 she obviously refers to 
Dante’s lethal antagonist, la bestia senza pace, who at this moment 
is driving the poet, weeping and afflicted within, down and down to 
an oblivion bitter as the grave, “there where the sun is silent.” 
The meaning arrives with almost too little labor. And yet, nobody 
will doubt its especial propriety in Dante’s appeal to Virgil, “Azu- 
tami da lei, famoso saggio!”” For the older author has already over- 
come mortality, as Dante yearns to do, through his poetic skill. 
He is oblivious to death (hence he does not notice the wolf until 
Dante points her out); and since he is Dante’s model, he is the one 
who can rescue him, for the time being, from the fearful beast. 

This meaning is interlaced with other interpretations already 
understood as legitimate. Those animali to whom the lupa marries 
herself are, as Bonfante observes, evil rulers, who, in the Old Testa- 
ment, are often compared to wolves and other animals. One of the 
Proverbs (28: 15) runs: “As a roaring lion, and a raging wolf (or 
bear), so is a wicked leader over a poor people.” Ezekiel laments 
(22: 27): “Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening 
the prey, to shed blood, and to destroy souls, and to get dishonest 
gain.’’> Another prophet’s description of such a ruler® could apply 
to a perverted leader of more recent years with whom death has had 
a lively time: “ . . . who enlargeth his desire as hell, and is as death, 
and cannot be satisfied, but gathereth unto himself all nations, and 
heapeth unto him all people. .. . Woe to him that increaseth that 
which is not his! how long? And to him that ladeth himself with 
thick clay!’ On the other hand, the coming adversary of the lupa 


‘ Grandgent’s note on this line, like Oelsner’s in the Temple edition, is 
curiously inverted. La fiumana indicates the setting, la morte the beast. 

5 See also Zephaniah, 3: 3, “Principes ejus in medioejusquasi leones ru- 
gientes ; judices ejus lupi respere, non relinquebant in mane.”’ Another “wolf of 
the evening”’ appears, along with a lion and a leopard, in Jeremiah, 5: 6, from 
which we suppose Dante selected his much-belabored trio. 

6 Habbakuk, 2: 5-6. 
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» ++ Don cibera terra né peltro, 
Ma sapienza, e amore, e virtute. 
(ll. 103-104) 
The latter line is possibly a paraphrase of the following quotation 
from St. Paul: “For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.’’? If there is a relation here, 
it would tend to support Papini’s argument when he finds Veltro a 
rebus of Vangelo Eterno, which, according to the prophetic writings 
of Gioacchino da Fiore, means also the Holy Spirit. The Divine 
Ruler, we are told, “must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that must be destroyed is death.’’® In a 
like manner, the Veltro is to hound out the lupa until her bitter end. 

The allusions assembled above indicate that there is a level of 
meaning upon which Dante would have us read the lupa as death, 
at least in his opening episode. It is a rather commonplace reading 
compared with many of those which commentators have accepted, 
and yet it evidently has the author’s sanction. On this more general 
level, the antica lupa of Purgatorio xx, 10, also means death, che 
piu di tutte l’altre bestie ha preda. The excesses here bewailed by the 
avaricious and the prodigal perhaps remind Dante of the insatiable 
qualities of death, and in prophetic mood he recites a curse upon the 
Curse. There are additional implications in il mal che tutto il mondo 
occupa; for who can say positively that this evil is only avarice and 
nothing more? To be sure, radiz malorum est cupiditas was quoted by 
everyone in the fourteenth century right down to the Pardoner; 
and yet Dante’s world contained other sins as well—for instance, 
prodigality. In the more general sense which we are now trying to 
approximate, the evil for which “‘all creation groans”’ (to paraphrase 
St. Paul) is linked very closely with death. 

We moderns should remember that, to Dante, death was not a 
natural thing. In his conception, man was created immortal, and 
death later became inherent in his physical being as a curse fastened 
upon him by sin, an adversary he could not cope with unaided. 
Dante felt death potentially within him as an “effective impedi- 
ment’’!* to an ascent to the kind of life man was originally meant to 

711, Timothy, 1: 7, “ .. . virtutis, et dilectionis, et sobrietatis.”’ 

8 Giovanni Papini: Dante vivo. Florence, 1933, p. 374. 

* 1 Corinthians, 15: 25-26: ‘‘Oportet autem illum regnare, donec ponat omnes 
inimicos sub pedibus ejus. Novissima autem inimica destruetur mors.” 

10 The phrase is Flamini’s in reference to the she-wolf. Francesco Flamini: 
Il significato e il fine della Divina Commedia. Parte 2, il Vero: L’allegoria. 
2d ed. Livorno, 1916, p. 23. 
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lead. The colle, Dante’s goal, thus represents natural virtue. The 
passage from Wisdom already cited excludes death from creation: 
‘For God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
image of his own eternity. Nevertheless through envy of the devil 
came death into the world, and thay that hold his side do find it.” 
Another passage is even more explicit: “For God made not death, 
neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living.’ The 
reader accordingly is warned, ‘‘Seek not death in the erring way of 
life.’ None but the just are at peace and untouched by death’s 
torments; they alone shine forth “like sparks running through 
stubble.”” So runs the argument of Wisdom; but how can anyone 
claim to be just with the handicap of sinful mortality weighing al- 
ways against him? In this vein, Dante’s modesty (or what Virgil 
terms his viltade) contributes to his despair. 

Let us say that the lupa represents death, then; and the lonza 
represents lust.’ Like death, lust is not a creation of God: “The lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father.’’* The deceptive lonza has a subtly destructive effect upon 
the observer. She appears to him almost at the beginning of the 
ascent, and does not go away, but confuses his will. Dante, however, 
knowing that this beast is not a part of the original creation, has 
reason to hope in the suspicious season. But how is fallen man, with 
all his susceptibilities, able to overcome “the lonza with the painted 
skin”? Dante suggests later that he had hoped to do so by means of 
una corda intorno cinta (Inf., xv1, 106 ff.), perhaps by renouncing 
the world for a religious life, which is supposed to set the desires 
in order by aiming them steadfastly at holy things. In Canto1, when 
the poet looks for help only to the signs of the primeval creation, a 
new terror is soon upon him. 

The leone presents a swift and overt crisis in Dante’s adventure. 
If the lonza is lust and the lupa death, then the leone is sin, half 
personified as the arch-adversary who “goes about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour.’’* These are the three successive 


1 Lib, Sap., 1: 13, ‘‘Quoniam Deum mortum non fecit, nec laetatur in per- 
ditione vivorum.”’ See also, 1: 12, 3: 1, 3, 7. 

12 This accords in a general way with most interpretations. For the more 
important references, see the article by Bonfante cited above. Note also 
Flamini, op. cit., p. 72. 

13 1, John, 2: 16. ““Quoniam omne, quod est in mundo, concupiscentia carnis 
est, et concupiscentia oculorum et superbia vitae, quae non est ex Patre, sed ex 
mundo est.”’ 

4 1 Peter, 5:8. 
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stages in the soul’s ruin: lust, sin, and death. This well-known theme 
is stated in the epistle of James (a striking parallel to a quotation 
from Wisdom cited above"): “Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man: But every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived 
it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.’’!6 

The three beasts accordingly present ‘‘the incipient, actual, and 
potential phases of a single evil,” as Pascoli remarks with discern- 
ment.!7 They are successive parts of one experience, the poet’s 
temptation in the wilderness before he sets out upon his hallowed 
enterprise. This experience is personal indeed, yet universal in all 
its implications, and so unified that later when Dante mentions 
again il mal che tutto il mondo occupa, he sums up this three-fold evil 
in the lupa alone. 

The theme is a commonplace in Christian literature, yet Dante’s 
treatment of it in Canto 1 shows consummate originality in virtue 
of the dramatic simplicity and force of the symbols and the dream- 
like immediacy with which they are presented. In the passage from 
James, lust, sin and death are related genetically; Dante presents 
them simply as successive appearances. In this way he avoids the 
grotesque and repulsive elaborations which involve Milton’s guards 
at Hell Gate, Sin and her son Death, whose complex genetical 
relationships are paraded all too clearly before the reader’s view.'* 
It is important that we catch Dante’s meaning in order to evaluate 
his art. Croce, for instance, did not rate this first canto highly be- 
cause he found it unintelligible. My thought on the passage owes 
much to Croce’s comment, if only by virtue of resistance. It is pre- 
sented here in the one hope that it will help the future reader more 
fully to apprehend the grandeur of Dante’s forms. 


16 See note 9 above. 

16 James, 1: 13-15: ‘‘Nemo, cum tentatur, dicat, quoniam a Deo tentatur: 
Deus enim intentator malorum est: tpse autem neminem tentat. Unusquisque 
vero tentatur a concupiscentia sus abstractus et illectus. Deinde concupiscentia, 
cum conceperit, parit peccatum: peccatum vero, cum consummatum fuerit, 
generat mortem.”’ 

17 Giovanni Pascoli: Sotto il Velame. Saggio di un interpretazione generale 
del Poema Sacro. 3d ed. Bologna, 1923, p. 154. 

18 Paradise Lost, 11, 647-870. Sin springs from the Tempter’s brain, their 
union produces Death, and the latter, when grown, breeds upon his dam a 
pack of hell-hounds who, “when they list .. . would creep . . . into her womb 
and kennel there.” 
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This explanation of the three beasts is not intended to exclude all 
others; Dante himself allowed three levels of meaning beside the 
literal. And yet, it sometimes happens that a poet’s meaning is ob- 
scured by the conventional approach of his contemporaries. If 
scholars still prefer the allegorical interpretation worked out by early 
commentators, in which the lupa is read as avarice, at any rate lay 
readers to whom both have been proposed are prompt to accept this 
easier explanation, and to see in the wolf an image of death. The 
latter reading helps very young students to find meaning in an im- 
portant passage which the usual commentaries place beyond their 
grasp. Hence it may have value for the teacher of Italian. Its rela- 
tive success for the novice and the layman no doubt depends upon 
the fact that its frame of reference lies within the one body of text 
which is still familiar and alive to the common reader somewhat as 
it was to Dante, that is, the Holy Bible. Careful attention to scrip- 
tural references may help to illuminate other dark places in the 
divine poem."® 
Mary Kess1 
University of California 


19 While not endorsing the explanation set forth here, Professor Rudolph 
Altrocchi deserves my hearty thanks for his cordial cooperation in its develop- 
ment. At his request, Professors A. E. Shaw and Ernest H. Wilkins read an 
early prospectus of it, and the objections which they kindly raised have en- 
abled me to reduce and clarify the argument. 
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IL DE CURIALIUM MISERIIS DI ENEA 
SILVIO PICCOLOMINI 
E 
IL MISAULUS DI ULRICO VON HUTTEN 


(= il Misaulus di Ulrico von Hutten,! composto nel 1518, derivi 
nelle sue linee essenziali dal De Curialium Miseriis di Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini,? datato 30 Nov. 1444, @ cosa nota e del resto 
evidente. 

Di tutta la ricca e caratteristica letteratura contro le corti lascia- 
taci dal Quattro e dal Cinquecento* con |’impronta dello spirito 
umanistico, il trattato piccolomineo pud ben considerarsi il caposti- 
pite, dal momento che il De Fortuna Aulica e il De Introituin Aulam 
di Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenna (1343-1408), dei quali oggi 
non si conosce che il titolo, furono probabilmente ignoti allo stesso 
Enea Silvio. Logico quindi che ad esso si ripensi ogni volta che ci 
s’imbatte in scritti del genere. Ed a spiegare come il primo a echeg- 
giarlo sia stato un tedesco, basta il fatto che fu pensato e scritto in 
Germania. 

Non per6 che la satira vi resti circoscritta ad esperienze nordiche; 
la sua portata é ben pid vasta e, in certo senso, universale: esprime 
sotto ogni cielo il disprezzo degli umanisti per gli ignoranti che la 
fan da padroni, |’insofferenza loro agli obblighi della cortigiania, il 
loro fastidio ora schietto or di maniera per gl’intrighi politici, e in- 
somma il rimpianto di quell’ ot/uwm in cui le belle massime di Cicerone 
e di Seneca possono esser qualcosa di pil che flatus vocis. E difatti 
lirriverenza non fu minore nelle corti italiane, certo diverse, per 
costumi e condizioni di cultura, da quelle germaniche. 

Per questo rispetto, Enea Silvio e Hutten sono sul medesimo 
piano. Ambedue muovono da personali esperienze, sfogano amarezze 
e rancori, e ritraggono spesso dal vero; eppure non cadono mai in 
allusioni a determinati ambienti o a determinate persone. O almeno 
non vis’arrestano. La generalizzazione si forma spontanea nella loro 

1 Misaulus sive Aula, in Ulrichi Hutteni, Opera quae reperiri potuerunt 


omnia, ed. Bécking (Lipsia, 1860) vol. rv, pp. 45-74. D’ora innanzi citato 


soltanto: Bécking. 
2 Aeneae Silvii Piccol. De Curialium Miseriis epistola, ed. W. P. Mustard 


(Baltimora, 1928). D’ora innanzi citato soltanto: Mustard. 

3 Si veda l’articolo di B. Croce: Libri sulle corti, in ‘La Critica” del 20 luglio 
1941 (a. xxxu, fasc. v1), dove perd entrambe le opere che qui si esaminano 
sono taciute. 
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coscienza, perché tra il mondo che essi rappresentano e quello di 
cui si sentono i sacerdoti c’é una specie di antitesi a priori, alla quale 
si riconducono le situazioni particolari. E vale per entrambi |’osserva- 
zione che quell’antitesi, cosi categoricamente posta in teoria, viene 
continuamente superata nella pratica della vita.‘ 

E tuttavia, anche sullo sfondo di queste analogie, quante diffe- 
renze fra le due opere! 

Enea Silvio muove dall’umanistico concetto di ben vivere e sfocia 
in una condanna soprattutto morale della vita di corte, al lume d’un 
elevato pessimismo cristiano che investe di colorito religioso fin le 
allusioni pid banali: “Quod si omnia quae inferius mala recensentur, 
in nostri principis inveniri curia dixerim, aperte mentiar, nec minus 
mentiar, si nihil illorum hic esse contenderim, nec ego quemquam 
momorderim: quia sic est hominum vita ut plus mali ubique quam 
boni reperiatur.’® Per lui, come per ogni vero umanista, la felicita 
coincide socraticamente con la virtd; e la parola miserie sta ad in- 
dicare insieme infelicita e bassezza morale. 

La condanna, allora, é incondizionata. E anche quand’egli finge 
di volerla attenuare, in realta non fa che incrudirla: “Nec timendum 
est meis scriptis id fieri, ut regum aulae deserantur: erit enim semper 
stultorum numerus infinitus qui vitam beatam apud reges solum- 
modo iudicent inveniri.’” 

Diverso il caso di Hutten. Egli aveva abbracciato quella vita con 
uno scopo ben chiaro: conquistare le corti germaniche alla causa del- 
l’umanesimo e farne il fulcro della rivolta contro quella che ormai 
veniva chiamata la “‘tirannia’”’ della Chiesa di Roma. E’ certo quindi 
che “il servizio alla corte di Magonza lo disilluse soprattutto per il 
fatto che egli non trovo nell’arcivescovo quel promotore del movi- 
mento scientifico che aveva sperato.’’? 

Ma—-si potrebbe replicare—quello di wmanizzare la Germania non 
era stato anche il sogno d’Enea Silvio? 

Esattissimo. Appena entrato—nel 1442—al servizio di Federico 
III, egli aveva rivolto a quel fine i suoi sforzi, continuandoli poi per 
tutta la vita, fino a meritare il titolo di “‘apostolo dell’umanesimo in 


Germania.’’® 


* Per quanto é detto innanzi, rimando all’introduzione della mia traduzione 
del trattato piccolomineo (E. 8. Piccolomini, Le Miserie della Vita di Corte; 
Lanciano, G. Carabba, 1943); pp. vi—xiii. 

5 Mustard, cap. 6. Cfr. Le Miserie, p. xxvi sg. 

* Mustard, cap. 1. 

7 M. Beyer-Frdélich, Aus dem Zeittalter des Humanismus und der Reformation 
(Lipsia, 1931), p. 61. 

® A. Weiss, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini als Papst Pius II. Sein Leben und 
Einfluss auf die literarische Cultur Deutschlands (Graz, 1897). 
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Senonché l’umanesimo non era per Hutten la stessa cosa che per 
Enea Silvio: troppo esso aveva nel frattempo assorbito i motivi 
propri della cultura germanica, spogliandosi a poco a poco della sua 
impronta originaria e schiettamente italiana: |’idea dell’universalita 
di Roma e dell’insuperabilita della tradizione latina.* Non fa quindi 
meraviglia che i due, predicando a distanza di tempo le humanae lit- 
terae dentro e fuori le corti, potessero tendere per la stessa via a mete 
diametralmente opposte. 

Eppoi il De Curialium Miseriis sta in certo senso al di sopra dei 
motivi pratici e contingenti che alla predicazione umanistica d’ Enea 
Silvio faran da sostegno. E’ vero che’egli aveva fin dal primo mo- 
mento intuito la stretta connessione tra cultura umanistica, ro- 
manita e Chiesa cattolica, e aveva bollato i nemici della Poesia come 
nemici della Fede;!° e procede da lui l’illusione, continuata da quasi 
tutti i papi posteriori fino all’alba della Riforma, che a ricondurre 
all’obbedienza Ja Germania, dove i germi della rivolta gid fermen- 
tavano, potesse bastare il latino.’ Ma in tutto questo egli non faceva 
che ripetere concetti insiti nella sua stessa cultura; e nulla autorizza 
a credere che pensasse fin d’allora a trasferire—come pit tardi 
fara—le sue affermazioni dal piano della letteratura a quello della 
politica. 

No! quello d’Enea Silvio non era stato, rispetto alle corti, che un 
sogno di letterato, e sia pure d’un letterato abituato a considerare 
l’influenza che i libri possono esercitare sulle azioni degli uomini. 

Hutten parla invece per fini politici. 

Certo il Misaulus rappresenta pid un atto di rinunzia che la for- 
mulazione d’un programma. Ma, a dimostrare come la Germania 
sta sempre al centro dei pensieri delio scrittore, basta forse quello 
che accade quando Misaulo, il personaggio che da nome al dialogo, 
lamenta l’eccessivo lusso del vestire nelle corti. Casto, il suo in- 
terlocutore, insinua un’osservazione che ]A per la sembra fiorire 
spontanea e quasi innocente: “Simul credo [id malum] mores emol- 
livit ac illud vere Germanorum robur enervatum reddidit.’"*? Ma 
l’altro ribatte con parole che esaltano i costumi degli antichi Ger- 
manie biasimano la mollezza attuale con tanto calore, da non lasciar 
dubbi sugli intenti con cui sono state scritte: “Sic est: quanto de- 
centius enim primi illi Germani ferarum pellibus amicire corpora 


* Cfr. G. Paparelli, Tra Umanesimo e Riforma (Napoli, 1946), p. 69 sg. 
10 Aen. Sylv. Piccol. Opera (ediz. Basilea), epist. cit, p. 597: “Quamvis 
moderni doctores, non sine gravi damno catholicae fidei, poeticam spernant 


etc.” 
1t Cfr. G. Toffanin, Ji Cinquecento, Milano, 1941, p. 67. 


12 Bécking, p. 58. 
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solebant, cum multa interim strenue facerent, quam nos sic compti, 
sic ornati nulla bella gerimus, nullis principibus, nullis regibus iugum 
imponimus, nullam laudem parimus, nullam ad posteros gloriam 
transmittimus, nisi quod alacriter plenis concursantes poculis 
utrinque vires comminuimus, corpora delassamus, ingenia perdi- 
mus.’’® Poi, continuando, sembra fare della pura filosofia: “Quid 
vestes admirabar stultus quae truncum etiam ornant et animum 
non arguunt, cum ex animo constet homo (ecco l’umanesimo: |’es- 
senza dell’uomo é nello spirito!), nec ad eum aliquid pertineat eorum 
quae exterius adhaerent corpori?’’™ 

Curiosa! E’ come se avesse detto: L’abito non fa il monaco. E par 
quasi naturale che Casto, interloquendo, salti proprio a parlare dei 
monaci ed inizi una picccla (all’apparenza!) requisitoria contro di 
loro. Ma non si tratta d’umorismo. Le parole di Casto svelano il 
senso riposto nel discorso di Misaulo, e sboccano in una vera e pro- 
pria condanna degli ordini monastici e, in definitiva, del cattolice- 
simo: “Quo minus illos fero qui monachi vocantur, qui nobis vestium 
ostentatione volunt sactimoniae opinionem persuasam: etiam ipse 
hoc hominum genus detestatus est Christus, quem ego credo cum in 
terris esset nihil aliter atque alios homines vestibus usum. Hi autem 
quas non diversitates excogitant? Inquod se non monstrum tran- 
sformant, ut quam maxime dissimiles sint? Atque in hjs aliud Fran- 
cisco placuit, aliud Bernardo, aliter visum est Dominico, aliter 
aliis.’” 

Che volete di pil? Non c’é in sintesi lo spirito della Riforma, o 
almeno della polemica che di li a poco inizieranno Erasmo e Lutero, 
in nome del cristianesimo puro, contro il cattolicesimo e, in par- 
ticolare, contro i monaci? E quel dire che Cristo vesti alla maniera 
degli altri uomini non é una chiara risonanza di quella laicizzazione 
della religione gid praticamente attuata dai fratelli della vita comune 


e dagli amici di Dio? 


Questa diversita d’intenti basta da sola a spiegare molte delle dif- 


ferenze formali che corrono tra le due opere. 
I] De Curialium Miseriis é in forma epistolare ed é diretto a Gio- 


1S Bécking, p. 58 sg. 4 Bécking, p. 64. 
'S Ibid. Cfr. p. 56: Mis. “Huius generis sunt fratres, olim et rectius 


dparopes dicti qui principum mentes tenent ex auditu confessionis circa quod 
studium adeo superstitiosi sunt illi, ut credant perpetue clausos sibi coelos 
nisi ex Dominici aut Francisci phratria bene saginatus aliquis ac nitidus et 
obesus aperiat; neque enim satis est sacerdote hic uti, ex ordine sit oportet, 
quasi nemo post mortem revixerit, antequam hi essent nescio quomodo or- 


dinati ordines etc.” 
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vanni Eich “insigne giureconsulto,” che lo ricevette dopo la sua 
nomina a vescovo di Eichstédt.’* La materia é ordinatamente dis- 
posta. Dopo un breve cenno introduttivo, in cui dice di non voler 
prendere di mira un singolo principe, ma i principi in generale, |’au- 
tore enuncia il suo proposito; il quale si é di dimostrare che chiunque 
spontaneamente si da alla corte é uno sciocco: si lascia infatti at- 
tirare dal miraggio degli onori, o della potenza, o della ricchezza, o 
dei piaceri. Enea Silvio tratta successivamente ciascuno di questi 
argomenti, e, quando viene a parlar dei piaceri, dimostra come nes- 
suno dei cinque sensi possa trovar nelle corti materia di soddisfa- 
zione. Ma vi sono ancora di quelli che mirano a guadagnare la salute 
dell’anima. Costoro—dice Enea Silvio—possono sembrare saggi, e 
sono invece pil sciocchi degli altri. Perché nelle corti son tanti i vizi, 
tante le brutture e le tentazioni, che ognuno finisce, presto o tardi, 
col pervertirsi; chi poi vuol guardarsi dal malcostume non piace al 
principe, e magari ci rimette, insieme con la salute dell’anima, anche 
la vita. Enea Silvio completa cosi il quadro dei costumi che reggono 
la vita dei cortigiani, e conclude affermando che chiunque voglia 
vivere felicemente e virtuosamente deve tenersi ben lontano dalle 
corti. 

Questo lo schema—per cosi dire—logico. Il quale non basta tut- 
tavia a dare un’idea del trattato, le cui ragioni d’interesse non 
stanno tanto nella dimostrazione della tesi e nell’arguzia delle argo- 
mentazioni, quanto nella descrizione stessa della vita di corte: nelle 
vivaci scene che sfilano dinanzi agli occhi del lettore, ora ritratte 
dal vero, ora zampillate improvvise dalla fantasia, ora—spesso—a 
specchio di reminiscenze classiche. Con uno stile apparentemente 
rozzo, ma che rivela—a ben guardarlo—le malizie del mestiere, Enea 
Silvio disegna l’atmosfera cupa e grigia delle corti, e segue il povero 
cortigiano—creatura pallida e smorta che a volte si muove con la 
meccanicita d’un automa—di tribolazione in tribolazione. Il De M7- 
serits si potrebbe dunque definire un quadro, un bozzetto, piuttosto 
che un vero e proprio trattato; o anche una farsa, chi pensi a certe 
situazioni paradossali, a un che di grottescamente caricaturale che 
caratterizza molte scene e farebbe talvolta pensare ad uno scherzo 
soltanto. Senonché, ad attestarne ogni tanto le intenzioni polemiche 
a sollevarne il tono all’altezza della meditazione, e a riportarlo in 
pari tempo entro i limiti del trattato, stanno le osservazioni con cui 
’autore sottolinea di volta in volta quelle scene ch’egli stesso de- 

1 R. Wolkan, Der Briefwechsel des E. S. Piccolomini (Vienna, 1909-1918), 


vol. 1, p. 560. Cfr. G. Bernetti, 2.S.P. e la sua “Crysis” in “La Rinascita,”’ 
a. v1, n. 29 (gennaio 1943), p. 50 nota. 
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scrive, levandosi spesso, con |’aiuto concorde dei classici e degli au- 
tori sacri, ad affermazioni che rivelano tutta una particolare visione 
della vita. Il che tuttavia non vuol dire che in quel sovraccaricare le 
tinte fino al paradosso e alla burla, in quell’insinuare ogni tanto, per 
entro il rapido succedersi delle situazioni, il filo di un sorriso ora pen- 
sosamente amaro, ora ironico e malizioso, ma qualche volta anche 
canzonatorio e mordace—com’é in quella gustosa battuta di com- 
miato: ‘Val vir, nisi ex curialibus unus esses, meo iudicio pru- 
dens!’’!7—non debba vedersi come un senso non dico d’indifferenza, 
ma di distacco dell’autore rispetto all’opera sua. La realta gli si 
trasfigura dinanzi agli occhi, nell’atto stesso in cui viene ritratta, e 
diventa un motivo di pura contemplazione; ond’egli la sente come 
cosa remota da lui, e s’abbandona a quella rappresentazione con 
serenita quasi obliosa. 

Il Misaulus é in forma di dialogo, e cid spiega il suo tono discorsivo 
pitt che di descrizione. 

Non che manchi, in definitiva, ambiente, il quadro; ma é un 
quadro amorfo, senza particolari. Enea Silvio si sofferma or sull’una 
or sull’altra figura: le ferma, le individualizza; Hutten procede pid 
rapido: gli sta a cuore l’argomento, pit che la rappresentazione. Li 
hai situazioni ed immagini; qui—ad eccezione di qualche passo tolto 
quasi di peso dal modello—nudi concetti. Lo schema é meno rigido, 
appunto perché il discorso rimbalza tra domanda e risposta, tra 
racconto e interlocuzioni, e non segue un filo rettilineo. Ma proprio 
questo impedisce che il respiro s’allarghi e le idee prendano corpo e 
figura. Anche quando il concetto sembra tradursi in immagine, 
questa non é pid che un/’allegoria. 

La corte é paragonata ad un mare (di guai) tempestoso, attraverso 
il quale i cortigiani (gente misera—dice Hutten ricaleando punto 
per punto Enea Silvio—infelice e malvagia) navigano alla volta d’un 
porto che non toccheranno giammai. Solo chi abbia il senno di Ulisse 
pud scampare dalle procelle, sfuggire all’insidia di Scilla e di Cariddi, 
turarsi di cera le orecchie per non essere affascinato dal canto delle 
Sirene. Quel mare é sempre sconvolte dai venti: il favore, l’invidia, 
la cupidigia ed altri mali del genere, che hanno per conseguenza la 
disgrazia e l’infamia, e talvolta la morte. ‘‘Hae sunt in isto mari 
Syrtes, hae Scyllae, hae Charibdes, quo navigantes hoc modo deiecti 
pereunt.’!§ Ma vi sono anche i Lestrigoni ed i Ciclopi, e gli scogli 
contro i quali la nave pud infrangersi: l’ira e i sospetti del principe. 
Le Sirene incarnano le lusinghe con cui le corti attirano chi non le 


7 Mustard, cap. 46. 18 Bécking, p. 61. 
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conosce: lo splendore delle vesti, l’oro e le gemme, la familiarita con 
uomini da tutti riveriti, il miraggio delle ricchezze e della potenza, 
Villusione di poter, col favore del principe, giovare a se stessi ed ai 
propri parenti. Né mancano i pirati: se il principe é in guerra e i 
nemici ti fan prigioniero, dovrai pagare di tasca tua il prezzo del 
riscatto. Infine la sentina della simbolica nave, su cui é imbarcato il 
cortigiano, é una vera e propria cloaca; e quivi si mangia e si dorme 
nel modo pid bestiale e schifoso. 

Gli argomenti di cui Hutten si vale a sostegno della sua tesi sono— 
all’incirca—gli stessi di Enea Silvio. Le citazioni son meno frequenti 
che nel De Miseriis; poche le nuove, tra le quali una di Lucano che si 
riferisce direttamente alle corti.!® Unici personaggi di qualche 
rilievo che non comparissero nel modello, i monaci, di cui gid s’é 
detto. Novita importante, invece, il greco che fa capolino in pit d’un 
periodo con un’aria che non sai se definire timida o provocatoria, e 
che attesta, se non altro, un cresciuto interesse per la cultura ellenica, 
di cui le conseguenze si faranno chiare in Erasmo. 

Anche nello stile Hutten si sforza d’imitare Enea Silvio, e ritrovi 
qui quel misto di realismo e umorismo che da al De Miseriis un tono 
inconfondibile. La chiusa é spiritosa e mordace: “Sed iam eudum est. 
Tu vale ac in longum vale et extra aulam vale!’’°; cosi Misaulo s’ac- 
comiata da Casto. Né mancano qua e 1a espressioni d’un’ironia amara 
e quasi sarcastica: a Misaulo che lo esorta a non lasciare un cosi gran 
bene (le lettere) per un cosi gran male (le corti), Casto risponde che 
egli passerebbe, se mai, da un bene ad altro bene, ‘‘non minus recte 
quam qui ex bono citharedo bonus fit poeta tragicus’’; e l’altro sot- 
tolinea: “Bene tragicus!’’* Ma, sara che Hutten parla troppo sul 
serio, perché parla troppo di sé, sara che il suo temperamento é meno 
riflessivo, saraé una sua minor dimestichezza col latino (non per nulla 
l’umanesimo é italiano!), certo é ch’egli resta ben lontano da quell’ar- 
guto senso della misura che nel Del Miseriis preserva anche le es- 
pressioni pit realistiche da una vera e propria sconcezza. Eppure, 
se Hutten dice che a mensa “aliquis percacatis sedet femoralibus’’ e 
che la corte é appestata “‘canum excrementis,’”” Enea Silvio s’era 
espresso in termini solo un tantino pil—come dire?—verecondi a 
proposito della coppa in cui bevono i cortigiani.” 

Gli é che qui senti, sotto quelle espressioni, ribollire la bile, mentre 


in Enea Silvio trovi sopratutto il gusto della caricatura. 


19 Phars., vit, 493: “Exeat aula / qui vult esse pius.”” Hutten (p. 53), 
citando forse a memoria, legge: ‘‘Discedat ab aula etc.” 

20 Bécking, p. 74. *t Bédcking, p. 49. 

22 Bécking, p. 71. 23 Mustard, cap. 20. 
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In effetti, quel che manca al Misaulus é proprio quel senso di di- 
stacco, quella trasfigurazione della realté in materia di pura rappre- 
sentazione, quella serenita d’espressione—insomma—che abbiam 
vista cosi marcata nel modello. 


A tutto questo non é estraneo—senza dubbio—il diverso stato 
d’animo in cui scrivono gli autori. 

Quando Enea Silvio componeva il trattato, si sentiva gia fuori, 
almeno con lo spirito, dalla vita di corte. La conosceva ormai a fondo 
(erano quindici anni* che passava da un padrone all’altro), e forse 
solo la necessita ve lo aveva cosi a lungo trattenuto. Era cominciata 
in lui quella evoluzione—pit che mutamento—di spirito, che doveva 
condurlo, di li a due anni, al sacerdozio, E sebbene egli fosse quanto 
di pid lontano si possa immaginare da un temperamento—per dir 
cosi—ascetico e alieno dalla vita pratica, e un po’ la posizione gid 
raggiunta come uomo politico, un po’ la sua ambizione per nulla 
smorzata (anzi!) dalla mutata condizione della sua vita dovessero 
spingerlo sempre pit verso i negozi ei travagli della politica, nessun 
dubbio che, anche quando non era che un cortigiano come gli altri, 
e bocconi amari doveva inghiottirne parecchi, qualche cosa sentisse 
in sé (la cultura), che lo poneva al di sopra degli altri e della sua 
stessa condizione del momento: ne fan fede gli strali che non rispar- 
mid, fin dai primi tempi, a principi e cortigiani. Tra le Muse e la 
corte, egli aveva gid scelto da un pezzo, e al pensiero della liberazione 
ormai prossima il dispregio si sfumava d’un malizioso sorriso. 

Quanto a Hutten, s’é visto con quale animo avesse abbracciata la 
vita di corte. Logico quindi ch’egli esitasse dinanzi al vivere sibi et 
Musis che di tutta la satira piccolominea riassume lo spirito. La 
forma dialogica ben rispecchia questo stato d’animo di perplessita: 
i due interlocutori Misaulo e Casto non incarnano—come a prima 
vista potrebbe sembrare-—le idee dell’autore e quelle d’un immagi- 
nario contradittore, ma rappresentano due facce di un unico pen- 
siero. EK non senza ragione il Pirckheimer, ben diverso temperamento 
d’umanista, a cui il dialogo venne inviato, vide in esso, piuttosto 
che una intrinseca condanna della vita di corte, il proposito di volerla 
mutare; e giudicd lo scritto opera ancora immatura, esprimendo la 
convinzione che l’amico ancora non conoscesse bene quella vita ed 
esortandolo a darsi tutto alle Muse. 

Ma occorre dire che questo consiglio era frutto d’incomprensione? 


* Da quando, nel 1431, era partito da Siena, al seguito del cardinale 
Capranica, alla volta di Basilea. Cfr. Mustard, cap. 3: ... annos quindecim 
curialem servitutem servivi.” 
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Un proposito come quello che Hutten, sia pure con qualche riserva, 
aveva formulato nel Misaulus non poteva durare: troppo esso—come 
giustamente osserva la Beyer-Frélich™-contrastava con la sua in- 
dole. Eppoi c’era, al di sopra di tutti i motivi d’ordine psicologico, la 
sua aspirazione a fondere la “‘concezione attivistica della vita’ con 
quella che era sempre stata, fino allora, propria dell’umanesimo.” 

Basta infatti leggere la risposta,?’ datata 25 Ott. 1518, alla lettera 
del Pirckheimer, per convincersi che la breve crisi é passata e Hutten 
é tornato al suo antico programma con rinvigorita fiducia. Li Hut- 
ten fa una cosa sola di quell’accordo tra politica e letteratura e del 
suo particolare concetto di nobilta, e conclude col proposito di ri- 
trarsi dalla vita di corte solo quando avra realizzato il suo ideale: 
allora egli si dara tutto alle lettere. 

Non 6, in fondo, la ripresa di certe tirate di Casto contro |’inutilita 
di una vita consacrata tutta agli studi e chiusa ad ogni pratica at- 
tivita? ““Omnes qui in umbra philosophamur, nec aliquando ad res 
gerendas accedimus quod scimus nescimus; nam ut in tranquillo 
navim quilibet facile gubernat, ita in isto ocio unamquamque rem 
strenue laudamus vel vituperamus aut utrumque facimus, et con- 
silia damus ac de rebus maximis acutissime interdum disputamus 
verbis abunde instructi, re penitus inutiles, et ad omne opus, nisi 
exerceamur prius, inepti.... Adeo perite aliquid facere aliud est 
quam diserte dicere. At semper legere, semper meditari aut scribere 
etiam vel disserere, si nihil agas praeterea, quae tandem vita est? 
Mihi enim vivere non videtur qui, quod nostri aiunt, sibi vivit. . . . 
Quae cum video, et quam non deceat hominem nihil agere consydero, 
ac quae ipsum me circumstant intueor, cum iam tempus sit ut vivere 
incipiam, non deserendi quidem studia consilium capio, sed emer- 
gendi ex his sordibus viam prospicio.’’* 

Onde si capisce che, se proprio nei due personaggi del dialogo si 
debbano vedere adombrate delle persone reali, il vero Hutten non é 
Misaulo, ma Casto. Misaulo é se mai—vi pare strano?—Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini! (O almeno é lo stesso Hutten condotto dalle circostanze 
a trovarsi provvisoriamente nello stesso ordine d’idee dell’umanista 


italiano). 
GIOACCHINO PAPARELLI 


Liceo Genovesi (Napoli) 


* M. Beyer-Frdlich, op. cit., p. 60 sg. 

* Cfr. D. Cantimori, Ulrico von Hutten e i rapporti tra Rinascimento e 
Riforma (Pisa, 1930), p. 11. 

27 Tl testo é nel citato volume di M. Beyer-Frdlich. 

28 Bécking, pp. 49-51. 








STRAPAROLA’S RIDDLES 


—— everybody recognizes a riddle when he reads or hears 
one, perhaps it will not be too violent an insult to the reader’s 


intelligence if we begin this brief study with a definition of the 
enigma. What is a riddle? Many scholars have tried to answer this 
question, and to define accurately the functions of enigmatic com- 
position. Pitré’s definition is among the most scholarly and in- 
clusive. He writes: “L’indovinello é un giro di parole, entro il quale 
viene compresa o supposta qualche cosa che non si dice, o una 
descrizione ingegnosa ed acuta della cosa medesima da qualita e 
caratteri generali che possono attribuirsi ad altre cose aventi o no 
con quella somiglianza o analogia. Codesta descrizione é sempre vaga, 
tanto vaga che colui al quale vien proposta a risolvere corre con la 
mente a questo e a quell’ altro significato, incerto sulla soluzione da 
trovare. Spesso si nasconde sotto il velame d’un’allegoria molto 
lontana, 0 sotto immagini graziose e liete.””! We might add here that 
the images are not always “graziose e liete’’; often they are immoral, 


lascivious, and downright vulgar. 
Enigmas defining the riddle may be read in many languages. 


Cervantes gives the following: 


Es muy oscura y es clara 
Tiene mil contrariedades 
Encibrenos las verdades 
Y al cabo nos la declara. 

Nace a veces de donaire, 
Otras de altas fantasfas 
Y suele engendrar porfias 
Aunque trate cosas de aire. 

Sabe su nombre cualquiera 
Hasta los nifios pequefios 
Son muchas y tienen duefios 
De diferente manera. 

No hay vieja que no se abrace 
Con una de estas sefioras. 
Son de gusto algunas horas 
Cual cansa, qual satisface. 

Sabios hay que se desvelan 
Por sacarles los sentidos 
Y algunos quedan corridos 
Cuanto mds sobre ellas velan 

Cual es necia, cual curiosa, 


' Giuseppe Pitré, Indovinelli, dubbi, scioglilingua del popolo siciliano, Turin- 
Palermo, Carlo Clausen, 1897, Introduction, p. xviii. 
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Cual facil, cual intrincada, 
Pero sea 6 no sea nada 
Decidme, que es cosa y cosa.” 


From the details given in this definition one learns that the author 
of Don Quijote must have devoted much time to solving riddles. Even 
if one did not know that Cervantes was interested in riddles and 
wrote several himself, it would not be difficult to conclude from the 
example given above that he knew the art of riddling perfectly. 
Only a practiced hand could define and construct a riddle so skilfully. 
He not only gives evidence of his skill, but, in his own good-natured 
way, to save the reader time and labor, in the last line he gives the 
solution himself, since cosa y cosa, like enigma, adivinanza, etc., is the 
Spanish for riddle. 

Cervantes was not the only genius who undertook to define the 
riddle enigmatically. In Italy no less a man than Galileo Galilei was 
able to take time off from his more serious literary and scientific 
tasks to pen this enigmatic sonnet defining the riddle: 

Mostro son io pili strano, e pid difforme 
Che |’ Arpia, la Sirena, o la Chimera; 


Né in terra, in aria, in acqua é alcuna fiera, 
Ch’abbia di membra cosi varie forme. 


Parte a parte non ho che sia conforme, 
Pid che s’una sia bianca, e |’altra nera; 
Spesso di cacciator dietro ho una schiera, 
Che de’ miei pié van rintracciando |’orme. 


Nelle tenebre oscure é il mio soggiorno; 
Che se dall’ombre al chiaro lume passo, 
Tosto l’alma da me sen fugge, come 


Sen fugge il sogno all’apparir del giorno 
E le mie membra disunite lasso, 
E l’esser perdo con la vita, e ’l nome. 


Riddles may be either popular or erudite. Popular or folk riddles 
are invariably quite simple, and are normally written in prose. 


2 Pitré, op. cit., pp. xx—xxi. It comes from Cervantes’ Galatea, where there 
are several other riddles written by the same author. 

* Written for Antonio Malatesti. See La Sfinge i Brindisi de’ Ciclopi e la 
Tina. Milan, C. Corradetti, 1865, p. xxxvii. Enigmatic sonnets defining the 
riddle were written also in Italy by Catone |’Uticense, No. 1, Astilio Contal- 
geni (Coltellini), No. 1, and others. For several French versions see Recveil des 
Enigmes de ce Temps, Paris, Antoine de Sommaville, 1659; Nouveau Recueil 
d’ Enigmes, Paris, Chez Theodore Le Gras, 1721; Recueil d’ Enigmes et de quel- 
ques Logogriphes, par Mr. |’Abbe Berthelin, Paris, Chez Antoine Boudet, 
1746. 
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Literary or erudite riddles are characteristically written in verse. 
Some are in couplets, while others are in tercets, quatrains, or sex- 
tets. The preferred form, however, is the octave and the sonnet. The 
latter is often caudato and consists of seventeen or more endecasyl- 
labic lines.4 Such larger forms as the octave and the sonnet per- 
mit the author to move freely. He usually needs the space for the 
large quantity of descriptive details. The use of this abundance of 
descriptive detail is a characteristic difference between the so-called 
literary and folk riddle. 

Riddling in Italy goes back to the earliest vernacular records.’ The 
oldest is written in Venetian dialect and dates back to the end of the 
eight or the beginning of the ninth century. Italian riddles were writ- 
ten by Dante, Petrarch, and the Florentine barber, Domenico di 
Giovanni (1400-1448), known as I] Burchiello, who opened the way 
for Berni’s humorous poetry. Other outstanding authors who wrote 
riddles in Italy previous to the XVIIth century are Leonardo da 
Vinci, whose numerous prophesies are nothing but riddles, San- 
nazaro, the author of the famous Arcadia, Cardinal Pietro Bembo, 
Pietro Aretino, Antonio Alamanni, Ariosto and others. But the best 
authors of literary riddles in the X VIth century are Angelo Cenni (il 
Risoluto), Ascanio dei Mori da Ceno, Guilio Cesare Croce, author of 
the popular Bertoldo, Bertoldino e Cacasenno, and Giovanfrancesco 
Straparola. There are also several important anonymous collections 
which were utilized by later enigmatographs. Straparola’s riddles are 
not the most original, but they have the most interesting history. 

The renown of Straparola is based almost exclusively upon one 
work: the Piacevoli notti or Facetious Nights. ‘He is not one of the 
most esteemed novelists,’ says Dunlop,® “but none of them are 
more curious for illustrating the genealogy of fiction.”’ There is little 
originality in Straparola’s Facetious Nights, but although he has 
copied largely from others, no one has suggested more to his succes- 
sors. ‘‘His work,”’ Dunlop remarks, “‘seems to have been a perfect 
storehouse for future Italian novelists, and the French authors of 
fairy and oriental tales.’”’ Practically the same popularity was shared 
by his riddles. The first part of the Facetious Nights appeared in 


4 For the sake of accuracy it must be added here that the first line of each 


tercet in the coda is a septenary. 
5 For a long and detailed discussion of this subject see M. De Filippis, His- 


tory of the Literary Riddle in Italy, forthcoming. 
6 J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 


1911, Vol. 1, p. 207. 
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1550; and the second part, three years later. During the Counter- 
Reformation, the ecclesiastical authorities subjected many of the 
editions which followed to various changes, and in 1604 they con- 
demned the book to the Indez. Thirty-six editions in all were pub- 
lished in Italy. An examination of these editions shows that all but 
the last four were published in Venice. Twenty-six of them appeared 
during the second half of the XVIth century, and only six were 
printed in the X VIIth century. Three editions appeared soon after 
the condemnation to the Index, but the next was not printed until 
285 years later, and only three more editions appeared after that, 
the latest in 1945. Something similar to this happened in France 
where there are twenty-one editions in French. This seems to in- 
dicate that the Index Librorum Prohibitorum does its work quite 
effectively at times. The assertion that it gives popularity to the 
works it condemns is definitely not true. If some books like Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron have continued to remain popular, it is certainly 
not due to the Indez. 

In addition to the thirty-six editions published in Italy, several 
stories from Straparola’s Nights, with or without the accompanying 
riddles, were included in collections of tales prepared in Italy at 
various times. The same thing happened in England, where stories 
from the Piacevoli Notti, translated either from Italian or French, 
were included in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566), and in Roscoe’s 
Italian Novelists (1825). Professor T. F. Crane translated and in- 
cluded one of Straparola’s fables (x1, 1) in his Italian Popular Tales, 
Boston, 1885; in 1894 the whole of Straparola was translated into 
English by W. G. Waters, and was published in London. A duplicate 
of the London edition was printed the same year in New York by 
Ch. Scribner’s Sons. 

In Germany Straparola was probably known and translated in the 
XVIth century. Twenty-four of the fables, prefaced by some very 
unreliable information on Straparola, appeared in German attire in 
Vienna in 1791; and in 1817, F. W. V. Schmidt published at Berlin 
a German version of eighteen fables selected from the Noééi. It was 
in France, however, that Straparola’s work met with the greatest 
success, due largely to Pierre Larivey’s efforts. 

Larivey’s strongest claim to French literature is that he was a 
dramatist and a translator. Des Granges’ considers him the most 


7 Ch.-M. Des Granges, Histoire Illustrée de la Littérature Francaise. Paris. 
Librairie Hatier, 1920, p. 266. 
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remarkable comic writer of the sixteenth century in France. His 
father was Italian, and belonged to the Giunti family, a name still 
famous in the history of printing in Italy. Established in France, he 
gallicized his name into L’Arrivé, which later became Larivey. 
Pierre was born at Troyes in 1540. In due time he joined the clergy 
and became canon of the church of Saint-Etienne in his home town. 
He is credited with having written twelve comedies, nine of which 
are extant. His comedies lack originality, and are not a great deal 
more than skillful French adaptations from Italian comedies of 
known authors. A few of them have the unusual distinction of having 
inspired some of Moliére’s comedies. He translated several Italian 
works by Pietro Aretino, Agnolo Firenzuola, Lorenzo Cappelloni 
and Straparola. His most successful achievement was his version of 
Straparola’s Les Facétieuses Nuits, the first part of which had ap- 
peared in 1560, translated by Jean Louveau. In translating the first 
part Louveau adhered very closely to the Italian text, and his work, 
without. possessing any special merits to recommend itself to the 
French public, was reprinted three times: once in 1572, and twice in 
1573. Larivey’s French version of the Noéti appeared in 1576, and 
was reprinted three times in the following year. This unexpected 
success must have induced him to revise Louveau’s translation, and 
to publish the whole again in 1580. The complete version continued 
to reappear until 1907. In giving Straparola a French attire, Larivey 
was not so scrupulous as Louveau. He took liberties not only with 
the text, but in revising Louveau, he also tampered with his work, 
especially with the riddles which, with one exception, werc either 
changed radically or transformed, as were those of the Italian ver- 
sion, from octaves into sonnets. One or two examples will give the 
reader a clear idea of this transformation. The first riddle in Night I 
deals with the dry bean, and Straparola words it as follows: 
Nacqui tra duo serraglia incarcerata; 
E di me nacque dopo un tristo figlio, 
Grande come sarebbe, ohime mal nata! 
Un picciol grano di minuto miglio: 
Da cui per fame fui poi divorata, 
Senza riguardo alcun, senza consiglio. 


O trista sorte mia dura e proterva, 
Di madre non poter restar pid serva! 


Adhering quite closely to the Italian text, Louveau translates: 


Entre deux serrures née 
Je fus, et emprisonnée. 
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Fils de moy mauvais nasquit, 
Lequel de grandeur n’acquit 
Qu’a la mesure d’un grain 
De millet, et qui, par faim, 
Me devora sans respect 

Ny conseil. O dur aspect! 
Quand ma fortune proterve 
Mére ne souffre pour serve! 


Louveau’s translation may not be exceedingly poetic, but it has the 
merit of being literal, and reproduces in French exactly what 
the original author wrote in Italian, even if it takes him ten lines to 
translate Straparola’s octave. Larivey was not satisfied with a literal 
translation, and changed the Italian octave into the following French 
sonnet: 

Une vierge fort humble et blanche comme laict, 

En son berceau premier encore emmaillotée 


Et sans que d’aucun vice elle fust onc notée, 
Engendre un enfant noir, hideux et contrefaict. 


Qui, né 4 malice, au meurdre et au forfaict, 
Guidé par la fureur d’une rage indontée, 
Naissant mange sa mére, et d’audace eshontée 
Luy rongeant les costés, le passage il se faict. 


Combien qu’il ait des pieds, point ou peu il chemine. 
Il naist avec les dents, et dessus son eschine 
Porte deux aislerons, couverts de peur du vent. 


Mais le Ciel, qui ne peut endurer son outrage, 
Le donnant pour viande a l’homme de village, 
Luy apprend qu’un mangeur est mangé bien souvant. 


That this sonnet is well constructed, no one will deny. But it must 
be admitted also that no one would recognize in it Straparola’s ver- 
sion. This, however, should not surprise any one who is familiar 
with Larivey’s method. More interesting still is the fact that ia 
many cases Larivey abandoned Straparola completely, and sub- 
stituted the original riddles by entirely different ones. For instance, 
the fifth riddle in Night I is based upon the word Ciascuno (each), 
which is not only used as a noun but is personified in order to confuse 
the reader. The riddle in Italian is rather ineffective and reminds one 
of the rather stupid syllogism based on the cat: 


“No cat has nine tails; 
One cat has one more tail than no cat has; 
Therefore, one cat has ten tails.” 


Straparola’s riddle is as follows: 
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Stavano ad una mensa di presente 

Uniti insieme tre buon compagnoni. 
Mai fu veduta Ja pid bella gente; 

E van cercando sempre i buon bocconi. 
Giunge con un piatel un lor servente, 

E sovra il desco pone tre pizzoni: 
Ciascun allegramente mangid il suo, 

E sovra il desco ne restaro duo. 


Louveau, conscious of the fact that he was a translator and not an 


innovator, gave the following French version: 


Trois compagnons estans 4 table, 
Cherchans tousjours les bons morceaux 
Vint un valet fort serviable, 

Qui presentoit aux jouvenceaux 

Trois beaux pigeons (chose agreable) 
Pour en frotter leurs gras museaux 
Lorsque chacun eut prins le sien, 

Deux y restoient, 4 dire bien. 


Waters, in his English translation, has done even better: 


Three jolly friends sat down to eat, 
A merrier crew you could not meet. 
They tried and emptied every dish, 
For better fare they could not wish. 
The varlet next before them placed 
A dish with three fat pigeons graced. 
Each ate his pigeon, bones and all, 
But pigeons twain were left withal. 


This riddle did not appeal to Larivey and so he substituted the fol- 


lowing dealing with “‘le songe’’ (dream): 


Par la faveur du ciel je fu transmis ¢a bas 
Pour servir aux humains d’heureuse medecine, 


Car sans jus, sans sirops, sans herbes, sans racine, 


Bien souvent je les sgay guarantir du trespas. 


Je puis comme il me plaist les rois potantaz 
Egaller aux laquais et valets de cuisine, 

Et des plus indigens, rongés de la vermine, 
Je fay des cardinaux, evesques et prelatz, 


J’enseigne les tresors, j’ouvre toute serrure; 
Prophete, je cognoy toute chose future; 
Je scay ramentevoir cela qui est passé. 


En moins d’un tour de main la terre j’environe; 


Mais en moins d’un clin d’oeil une cloche qui sonne 


Me faict perdre le bien que j’avois amassé. 


In the discussion which follows the narration of the riddle, Stra- 
parola writes: “La risoluzione adunque é questa: Erano tre campioni, 
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de’ quai uno per nome Ciascuno si chiamava. Ed essendo tutta tre ad 
una mensa, e avendo empiuto il ventre a guisa d’animali bruti, venne 
un servente e sopra la mensa puose tre columbini arrosti, assignan- 
done uno a ciascuno di loro. Ma colui che si chiamava Ciascuno, 
mangid il suo, e gli altri, che erano gia satolli, lasciorono gli altri duo 
sopra la mensa, e si partirono.’”’ Having told a different riddle, 
Larivey was obliged to change the explanation as well, and so he 
writes as follows: “Je dy done qu’il ne signifie autre chose que le 
songe, lequel faict un roy d’un laquais, et d’un mandiant un cardi- 
nal. I] enseigne les tresors, cognoist tout et passe par tout.’’ Nothing 
else is required to justify the change. Larivey does not find it neces- 
sary to explain the substitution, nor does he deem it proper to men- 
tion the source of his riddle. Probably nobody in France knew then 
that this riddle as well as most of the others Larivey substituted for 
those of Straparola originated in Italy. The earliest known version 
of this “‘dream”’ is that of Angiolo Cenni who wrote thirty-five enig- 
matic sonnets. No. 22 reads thus: 
Per gratia son dal ciel data a’ mortali, 
Vero medico & bestie, & a’ Christiani, 
E dove un tratto pongo le mie mani 
Senza unguento guarisco tutti i mali. 
Quest’é cosa, che n’hanno gli speziali. 
I Cittadini, & anche gli Artigiani, 
I Frati, e Preti assai pid che i villani, 
Ne mai veduto son fra gli animali. 
A molti affaticati fo ristoro, 
E pur fo spesso di vecchie paure, 
Tal’hor ricco qualch’un d’argento, 6 d’oro, 
Presago son delle cose future, 
Rammento le passate, e del tesoro 
Fo spesso aprir tutte le serrature; 
E ’n fine il dird pure, 
Se ben vi par troppo gran maraviglia, 
Fo camminare in un’hor milla miglia, 
Chiotti 6 la, chi bisbiglia? 
Fo i villan talhor simili a’ Signori 
In poco tempo, e cose assai maggiori.* 


If no credit can be given to Larivey for the originality of the riddles 
he substituted for those of the Italian text, no one can deny that it 
was through his translation of the Notti that the knowledge of 
Straparola’s work was diffused outside of Italy, especially in France, 
where it had several imitators. 

The riddles related in Straparola’s Nights are an intrinsic part of 


* The same version may be read in Madonna Daphne’s collection, No. 13. 
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the whole work, and are propounded and solved at the close of each 
tale. They are written in octaves, as we have seen, and deal with 
seventy-three different themes, many of which had been treated by 
others before. Larivey added another twenty-four, and they also 
originated in Italy. The occasion which gave rise to them is set forth 
in a Proem, modelled after the introduction to Boccaccio’s Deca- 
meron. The story Straparola tells here resembles very much those 
related by many other authors of Italian tales. We are told that Duke 
Ottaviano Maria Sforza, to whom by claim of heredity the sover- 
eignty of the state of Milan rightfully belonged, was obliged, for 
several reasons, to abandon the city. With his daughter Lucrezia, 
widow of Giovanni Francesco Gonzaga, they first went to nearby 
Lodi, then moved on to Venice. Here a nobleman of most benevolent 
nature, Ferier Beltramo, offered them the hospitality of his home. 
After some deliberation, the Duke decided to move on to Murano 
where he rented a marvelously beautiful palace. Before long Signora 
Lucrezia surrounded herself with ten charming maidens of great ac- 
complishments and irresistible beauty. To this fascinating group of 
young ladies were added two matrons of noble blood, mature age, 
and sterling worth. These ladies were soon joined by several nobles 
and men of learning such as Casal Bolognese, bishop and ambassador 
to the king of England, and Cardinal Pietro Bembo. To beguile the 
tedious hours, it was the custom of most of them to assemble every 
evening at the palace of Signora Lucrezia in order to entertain her 
with music, song, dance and playful discourse. As the days of Carni- 
val drew nigh, the Signora bade them to assemble the next evening 
in order to determine how they should celebrate the Carnival season. 
Next evening they assembled, and after some discussion, decided to 
spend every evening, as long as Carnival lasted, in dancing. To add 
variety and interest to the entertainment, five ladies, in order to be 
determined by lot, were to tell a story, concluding with an enigma to 
be solved by the company. This order was followed for thirteen 
nights, with the only exception that, on the thirteenth night, instead 
of five, the company related thirteen stories and an equal number 
of riddles similar to those quoted above. 

It was not long before these riddles were utilized by others both in 
Italy and in other European countries. Not only did they win im- 
mediate popularity, but they continued to be popular thereafter. 
Their influence in France was felt almost immediately since, as early 
as 1581, Alexandro Sylvano, published in Paris a collection of forty 
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riddles in Spanish, many of which are taken directly from Stra- 
parola.® An extremely popular riddle, which probably originated with 
Madonna Daphne who gives it twice (Nos. 26, 45), is the one dealing 
with the student who, by means of flint, steel and tinder, lights the 
candle at night. Straparola’s version (Night II, 2), reads as follows: 


Un vivo con due morti un vivo fece, 
Dal qual ebbe la vita un morto poi. 
Quel ch’era estinto, dopo si rifece, 
Vita prendendo, si ch’erano doi. 
L’uno de |’altro il premio sodisfece, 
Tal che ciascuno attese a i fatti suoi 
Il primo vivo, per lor vivi e morti, 
A parlar poi si puose con e morti. 


Waters gives this lively English translation: 


From two dead blocks a living man 
Gave life to one whose spirit ran 

To vivify another wight, 

Who thus from darkness rose to light. 
Two living ones together bide, 

The creature by the maker’s side, 
And by the creature’s radiance led, 
The master communes with the dead. 


Fiordiana, who tells this riddle, explains it as follows: ‘‘My enigma 
shows simply a student who rises from bed early in the morning, and 
he, a living thing, by the working of two dead things, the flint and 
the steel, gives life to the dead tinder, and this in turn enlivens the 
dead candles.”’ Sylvano’s version (No. 22) reads: 
Un bivo y dos muertos trauaron batalla, 

Cobrando la vida un muerto despues 

Otro tambien biuio y assi es, 

Que muerto esperaua biuir y se halla 

Que ambos los viuos batieron la malla, 

Quedando con vida el uno despues, 

El primér viuo al secondo (sic.) miraua, 

Por ver si podia hablar con un muerto 

Y viendole firme y en la vida cierto 

Hablo con el muerto que desseaua. 


The explanation which follows this riddle differs very little from that 
of Straparola. Sylvano writes: ‘‘El biuo es el hombre, los dos muertos 
son el fuzil y la piedra, el muerto que cobra la vida es la esca, que 
muere despues que la vela encendida tiene vida, laqual el hombre 
mira y despues va con ella hablar con algun libro.” 


® Alexandro Sylvano, Quarenta Aenigmas en Lengua Espannola, Paris, En 
la casa de Giles Beys, 1581. 
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A year later Sylvano published another collection of fifty riddles 
in French,'® several of which also come from Straparola. The one 
dealing with the student who lights the candle is in sonnet form and 


reads thus: 
De deux corps morts un homme vif m’engendre, 
Vif an effect, tant que puis animer 
Deux morts, ausquels puis tel pouuoir donner, 
Que plus viuants que moy, se viennent rendre. 


Mais quant & moy l’un meurt tant il est tendre, 
L’autre viuant se fait allez aimer; 
Puis peu & peu se vient & consumer 
Car tout viuant lon void icy fin prendre. 


Tant qu’il est vif, cest homme vif le tient 
Pour guide: & fait que par luy il parvient 
A plussieur morts, desquels il se conseille. 

Eux sans parler conseillent sagement, 

Tant que cest homme est ioyeux & contant 
Or devinez de nous tous la merueille? 


Madonna Daphne’s version, which precedes all others chronologi- 
cally, is also in sonnet form, and must be quoted now for no other 
reason than to show that it has very little in common with Sylvano’s: 


Com’esser pud che sian due corpi morti 
Che ne faccian’un uiuo di ualore 
Il qual ne presta quasi & tutte l’hore 
E luce e uita & anch’altri conforti, 
I’ ui diré se state quiu’ accorti 
E gia mi penso d’esser fuor d’errore 
Ch’ho visto molti in l’ultimo terrore 
Esser da questo ritornati e sorti. 
Il padre poi che tal figlio produce 
Ben che sia morto uiuo alcuna uolta 
E gli ritorna e questo non ue’! celo; 
Mentre che uiuo sta per nuoua luce 
Pud dar a tutti noi, ma gl’é ben tolta 
La sua uertd morendo gl’e ’] uangelo 
Da quel che fec’il cielo 
A questo corpo una uirtd fu data 
Che senza lui, non uiu’ anima nata 
Dunqu’ é cosa beata 
M’infoco dirui qual cosa sia questa 
Se n’o’il saprete io n’ho piacer e festa. 


A slightly different and, in some respects, more complicated version 
of this riddle appeared in Italy a little later than that of Straparola. 


1° Cinquante Aenigmes Frangoises, Paris, Gilles Beys, 1582. 
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It is the fourth of forty-eight enigmas written by Girolamo Musici" 
and reads thus: 
Doi morti fanno guerreggiando insieme 
Nascer un uiuo che fu sempre in uita 
Da che un fratel doi suor’ hebber uscita 
Seco in un parto da uoglie supreme 
D’un padre sol senza suo & altrui seme. 
De figli della Suora pid gradita 
Si nodre il uiuo, & poi quella nodrita 
Tien del digesto a uicendouel speme. 
Costui uiue se non mentre ch’e! prendre 
Il duro cibo; & nel cibar se stesso 
Ad altrui ’] cibo debito apparecchia: 
L’assenzo ha in bocca e ’| mel, ne unqua s’inuecchia 
Ma, benche a lui il fratel scudo si rende, 
L’altra sorella sua l’occide spesso. 


In a much more simplified form we find it among the Rime di diversi 
autori, Pavia, 1593. On pages 169-189 of this work there is a collec- 
tion of forty-seven riddles varying in length from couplets to sonnets 
caudati. Number 14 deals with our theme and is worded thus: 


O voi che siete cosi saggio e accorto 
Come fareste di due morti un vivo 
E di quel vivo dar la vita 4 un morto? 


This is the same riddle in its embryonic stage. The student is missing 
as well as all the complicated features present in the longer form. 
All it contains is the question as to how could one obtain a living 
object from two extinct ones, and then, with the living object give 
life to a dead one. The answer could be fire, and it could be gun, since 
both fire and the explosion from a gun could be obtained in the same 
manner: by striking the flint against the steel. This simplified version 
must have been very popular at one time since there is even one of 
them in genoese dialect. It is number 39 in the ““Demande d'adavina”’ 
and reads: 


Vui che fé si dro sauio, e de |l’accorto 
Come faressi, de dui morti un uiuo, 
E puoe dro uiuo, da ra uitta a un morto.” 


With Antonio Malatesti, an enigmatograph of incredible fertility, it 
reassumed its original complicated form, and became even more in- 
tricate. In his Sfinge, Part I, No. 17, we find the following: 


" Girolamo Musici, Rime diverse ingegnose, con la gionta di molto artifitio. 
Padua, Lorenzo Pasquati, 1570. 

12 Rime di diversi in lingua genovese. Turin, B. Calzetta e A. Barberi, 1612. 
The riddles, forty of them, are on pp. 122-129. 
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Stava un due pié su quattro pié disteso 
Tra ’! silenzio, e le tenebre sepolto; 
E al Ciel che @ sopracciel sol volto volto 
Dal Dio dell’ombre si chiamava offeso: 
Quand’irato una pietra, e un ferro preso, 
Il viver diede a cui l’avea gia tolto; 
Indi in un puro vestimento involto 
Ando tra i morti, e intese, e non fu inteso. 
Mortali, un gran miracolo vi scrivo; 
Casi orrendi da un tal gli furon conti, 
Che fu, mill’anni son, di vita privo. 
Oh maraviglia da increspar le fronti! 
Intese il tutto diede morte al vivo, 
E pit non vide il vivo, né i defonti. 
In his ‘‘Dichiarazione”’ on page 62, the author tells us what this 
riddle is: ‘‘Studente, che non potendo dormire si leva di letto, batte 
il fuoco col focile, accende un lume, e va a leggere un libro d’un 
Autore morto un pezzo fa.”’ In the last tercet he adds something new; 
namely that, the student, upon finishing his reading, put out the 
light and went to sleep, 


“FE pid non vide il vivo, né i defonti. 


” 


The history of this riddle does not end here. A similar version, taken 
with several other riddles from Straparola, may be read in the 
Riddles of Heraclitus and Democritus, No. 19; and additional research 
would probably produce other versions. The same is true of most of 
the riddles of Straparola many of which found unusual favor with 
later European riddlers. 

Not all the riddles of Straparola are as innocent as the few we 
have quoted here. Some of them are really lascivious, even if the 
young ladies who relate them pretend not to know it. The bagpipe, 
candle, glove, lock, lute, pen, stockpot, shoe, trumpet, warming-pan 
and several others, could all be gathered together under one heading 
and given a suitable name which would describe them all. This could 
be done with both the Italian and the French versions. The only 
difference between the two would be that the French list would be 
longer, since Larivey, not only increased the unseemliness of his 
Italian models by extending Straparola’s octaves into French son- 
nets, but added several other succulent morsels taken from other 
Italian sources. Indecency in riddles, however, is not an Italian 
monopoly. 

M. De FIuippis 

University of California, 

Berkeley 
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MANZONI, MACHIAVELLI, DANTE 


U™ coincidenza di motivo psicologico narrativo unisce, casual- 
mente, i tre massimi nomi della nostra letteratura, i rappresen- 
tanti dei tre momenti essenziali della nostra civilita: il medioevale, 
il rinascimentale, il moderno. 

Tre personaggi fra quelli da loro creati esprimono uno stesso con- 
cetto che serve, naturalmente, a diverse valutazioni date dalle cir- 
costanze e dal luogo dove esse si introducono. Ma anche prese 
isolatamente danno motivo alla ideale coincidenza di cui qui parlo. 

Negli Sposi Promessi, la prima stesura, come é noto, del grande 
romanzo, Manzoni dette maggiore sviluppo che non poi nei Promessi 
Sposi all’episodio della Monaca di Monza: oltre che abbondante e 
minuziosa la descrizione realistica e cupa dei colpevoli amori di Gel- 
trude e di Egidio e del conseguente delitto (una monaca assassinata 
perché venuta a conoscenza di questa relazione) la stessa figura di 
Geltrude era, negli Spost Promessi, analizzata con una indagine 
sottilmente audace che poi nella stesura definitiva venne ridotta, 
puo dirsi, a tre semplici parole: ‘‘La sventurata rispose.’’ Quando 
Lucia e la madre vengono condotte nel parlatorio del convento con 
la Signora e Lucia rimane sola con lei si svolge tra loro un dialogo 
nel quale si rivelano, da una parte, la casta e semplice innocenza 
d’animo di Lucia e dall’altra la incredibile audacia e la insidiosa curio- 
sita di particolari scabrosi da parte della monaca. Questa vuol sa- 
pere malignamente che cosa insomma volesse Don Rodrigo dalla 
povera ragazza, e questa con molto ritegno accenna larvatamente 
alle disoneste proposte del Signorotto, e alla persecuzione che essa 
aveva sofferto e contro la quale cercava un ricovero. La Signora a un 
certo punto esclama, alludendo a Don Rodrigo. “Poveretto!’’ Allora 
sorpresa Lucia replica: ‘‘Poveretto? Poveretto? Oh Madonna del 
Carmine! ella lo compatisce, illustrissima!’’ “Si, poveretto,’’ rispose la 
signora. ‘‘Convien dire che voi non abbiate mai avuto chi vi volesse male, 
giacché sentite tanto orrore per chi vi ha voluto bene.”’ E continua ten- 
tando sarcasticamente di giustificare le attenzioni di Don Rodrigo, 
indagando ancora per sapere quali fossero le cose che egli le aveva 
detto o voleva. Senza procedere pit oltre nel colloquio fra le due 
donne (che é mirabile di drammaticita e psicologia e che potrebbe 
dirsi quasi freudiano) rileviamo quell’ironico periodo: ‘‘Convien dire, 
ecc.' 

1 Alessandro Manzoni. Gli Sposi Promessi. ed. Lesca Soc. An. Francesco 
Perella, p. 257. 
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Un simile atteggiamento di pensiero si ritrova nell’ Andria, tra- 
duzione della commedia di Terenzio, di Nicold Machiavelli, che é 
una preparazione di vivace fiorentinita al capolavoro comicodram- 
matico che fu, dopo qualche anno, La Mandragola. Qui in principio, 
Sirio, il servo, dice ad un suo interlocutore: “tu pensi bene, perché se 
tu di villania a chi ha conservata la vita ad uno, che farai tu a chi gli 
facessi danno e male?’’ Qui il discorso é senza insidia sensuale come 
era invece quello della Monaca di Monza; ed é un movimento legger- 
mente ironico del discorso, ma la coincidenza resta sempre signifi- 
cativa. 

Risalendo ancora nel tempo, eccoci al Purgatorio dantesco: girone 
terzo degli iracondi avvolti in un fumo denso e pungente. Dante ha 
visioni di mansuetudine; e la seconda di quelle che rapito in estasi 
egli vede é la seguente: gli appare in atteggiamento di grande ira una 
donna, la moglie di Pisistrato, tiranno di Atene, la quale chiede al 
marito la punizione di un giovane che ebbe |’audacia di baciare in 
pubblico la loro figlia; ma Pisistrato con molta dolcezza a lei che 
voleva la morte deil’audace risponde invece (e qui L’Alighieri tra- 
duce quasi alla lettera un passo dei Fatti e detti memorabili di Valerio 
Massimo: “se noi mandiamo a morte coloro che ci amano, che 
faremo a quelli che ci odiano?” 


E’l segnor mi parea, benigno e mite, 

Risponder let con viso temperato: 

“Che farem noi a chi mal ne disira, 

Se quet che ct ama 2 per noi condannato? 
(Purg., xv, 102-105 


(II giovane resto impunito ed anzi ebbe in sposa la fanciulla). 

Qui la frase di Pisistrato ha un carattere di suprema dignita quale 
doveva convenirsi al signore di una tanta citta, ma non pud nascon- 
dersi nemmeno qui un senso sottilmente e gentilmente ironico. Alla 
grande mente dell’ Alighieri tali parole sembrarono degne di registra- 
zione nientemeno che dopo quelle di Maria Vergine, la quale dopo 
giorni di ansiose ricerche non si adira col bambino Gest ritrovato nel 
tempio di Gersalemme, e prima di quelle del proto-martire S. Stefano 
che invece di adirarsi contro i suoi uccisori invoca per loro, mentre 
lo uccidono con le pietre, il perdono di Dio. 

Riavvicinamenti casuali, si, ma non comuni e degni di essere tra 


loro connessi perché balenati alla mente dei tre grandissimi nostri. 
ErTTorRE ALLODOLI 


Firenze 
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CATTANEO E IL LIBERALISMO 
ANGLOSASSONE 


NEL Pantheon del nostro Risorgimento Cattaneo hasempre trovato 

riservata, se non addirittura glaciale accoglienza. Certe movi- 
mentate perorazioni di Gioberti s’illustrano vicendevolmente coi cori 
verdiani; certi romanzi storici-dal Manzoni al Rovani e le disserta- 
zioni sui Longobardi e le apologie del Carroccio si confrontano senza 
squilibri con i quadri di Induno, di Morelli, di Celentano, di Hayez; 
certi patetici gradi di Mazzini si allineano simetricamente colle tante 
rappresentazioni di cui traboccano la pittura ed il melodramma, 
delle vicende di esuli e di profughi. I] Cattaneo, fra i concertati degli 
entusiasmi romantici professava esaurita |’éra della scienza prima o 
metafisica; a poca distanza d’aria da Rosmini e Gioberti rigettava 
nella preistoria l’ontologia o la considerava corrispondente ad uno 
stato infantile del sapere, quando pareva facile risalire dai fenomeni 
mal accertati a un unico principio generatore; negli stessi anni in 
cui i due grandi speculativi dell’Ente battagliavano per ricondurre 
in onore la “Scienza prima” egli invitava gl’italiani a coltivare 
l’agricoltura e l’economia politica; a chi vantava un “‘primato morale 
e politico degli Italiani’’ egli ribatteva ricordando che i primati 
moderni hanno per condizione |’espansione industriale. Gli esuli italia- 
ni erano sopratutto affascinati dalla Francia. I] modello ideale verso 
cui Cattaneo cercé indirizzare le menti, erano invece |’ Inghilterra e 
l’America. 

Per gl’Inglesi ed Americani Cattaneo professd sempre intensa 
predilezione; la sua mente volta all’osservazione ed alle ricerche era 
naturalmente affine al realistico temperamento anglosassone; in 
filosofia egli andé al rimorchio di Bacone e di Locke, deprecando 
“i tenebrosi errori dell’ontologia” ed in economia di Adamo Smith; 
egli era persuaso, come pochi altri italiani, che il primato industriale 
dovesse convertirsi in irrestibile primato politico. Percid la sua stella 
polare-in cid divergendo profondamente dagli altri repubblicani ita- 
liani-non fu mai la democrazia francese, ma quella anglosassone. In 
Francia egli stigmatizzava la permanenza d’un “‘principio chinese,”’ 
d’un sistema eccentratore, vessatore e dispotico, estendentesi dalla 
corte all’ultimo casale del Regno od all’uitima bicocca coloniale, in- 
teramente agli antipodi del principio “greco’’ delle “libere associa- 
zioni’’ anglosassoni. La storia francese, da Richelieu in poi, é la storia 
d’un inflessibile sistema centripeto, dispotico e paralizzatore d’ogni 
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slancio individuale, che, con vari nomi e mutate insegne, persegue 
la sua opera imperterrito attraverso le vicende del dispotismo illu- 
minato della Rivoluzione, dell'Impero e delle restaurazioni borbonica 
ed orleanista. If not che t’amammo Francia! non fu davvero |’insegna 
di Cattaneo. E poi la Francia era la patria d’originedel “‘Colbertismo”’ 
e l’inventrice del ‘‘blocco contintentale,’’ dei monopoli e della prote- 
zione doganale aborrita da Cattaneo come la peste bubbonica delle 
nazioni. 

Mentre la Francia é un sistema artificiale, dalle conquiste rapide 
e brillanti ma effimere, la grandezza inglese é per lui il risultato d’una 
evoluzione naturale, Ai suoi occhi |’Inghilterra si presenta come il 
capolavoro della sapienza politica ed amministrativa moderna. ‘‘A 
qualunque parte del globo si rivolga l’occhio, s’incontrano le navi, 
le fortezze, gli emporii, le colonie dell’Inghilterra. Dalle appartate 
sue isole codesta nazione seppe spargere in tutti i mari le sue vele. 
Nelle grandi lotte della politica europea poté bloccare i porti, 
sforzare gli stretti, ferir nel cuore quegli stati che avevano la 
capitale sul mare, con le sue crociere lungo le correnti delle acque e 
dei venti appostare le navi nemiche, vietar loro d’attelarsi in flotte e 
d’addentrarsi a quelle grandi evoluzioni che danno e tolgono in un 
giorno il dominio dell’oceano e del commercio del mondo. Da Heli- 
golanda essa vigila le coste della Danimarca e della Germania, dalle 
isolette normanne i lidi della Francia; dalla rupe di Gibilterra cu- 
stodisce le porte del Mediterraneo; con Malta lo divide in due recinti; 
con Corft: chiude |’Adriatico e smembra la Grecia.’’ Come spiegare 
il gran mistero del Rule Britannia, di questa straordinaria espansione 
mondiale? Come spiegare la parola d’ordine di questa egemonia 
abbastanza forte per tener testa, durante le guerre napoleoniche, 
alla pil catafratta potenza militare del tempo? Qual é il motivo per 
il quale le colonizzazioni spagnole, portoghesi, francesi, illangui- 
dirono e decaddero? ‘‘Uomini solerti danno opera perché alle due 
rive dell’istmo egizio approdino vaporiere di ferro della potenza di 
seicento cavalli, e in trenta giorni le preziose merci dell’India per la 
via del Mar Rosso giungono a Londra . . . Il vapore anima la pacifica 
navigazione del Gange; le menti immobili di quelle vetuste nazioni si 
svegliano a nuovi pensieri. Cold cento e pid milioni d’uomini si 
trovano non si sa come ammailiati dall’audacia di pochi Europei. 
Qual’é la misteriosa debolezza che aggioga |’India ad un’isola remota, 
la quale era popolata da barbari dipinti d’azzurro, mentre |’India 
possedeva gia leggi e ritie monumenti?! Rispondere a queste doman- 


1 Cf. Di alcunt stati moderni in Opere, vol. III. 
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de equivale, per lui, a ritrovare le leggi della grandezza e decadenza 
delle nazioni, ed a scoprire quelle leggi che, da Polibio a Machiavelli, 
da Montesquieu a Vico e ad Herder, affascineranno perpetuamente 
lo storico. E |’enigma si scioglie colla spettacolosa capacita d’inizia- 
tiva, di esplorazione, di fertilizzazione economica, collo spirito 
inventivo e Vindomita audacia della razza anglosassone. La superio- 
ritd degli inglesi é anzitutto determinata dalla loro superiorita in- 
dustriale. “‘A quest’ora le relazioni interne di queste nuove Inghil- 
terre, disseminate in fortezze e in colonie su tutto il globo, alimentano 
un’infinita marineria: 26.00 vele, 6.000 vaporiere, alle quali bastano 
talora 16 giorni a varcare |’Atlantico. Ogni milione d’abitanti che il 
rapido incremento delle tante colonie vi fara sorgere, mandera nei 
porti inglesi un nuovo stuolo di vele, dara nuove ali alla prodigiosa 
produzione della sua industria, trarra dall’inesauribil terra nuove 
messe di ferro e di carbone, sviluppera nuove legioni di macchine a 
vapore. Queste gid sommano in Inghilterra alla forza di quattrocen- 
tomila cavalli. Qual’é la nazione, le cui manifatture siano provocate 
da 256 milioni di diretti o indiretti consumatori di ogni nazione e 
d’ogni clima? E tale immensita di consumi ancora non basta a tener 
dietro il mostruoso sviluppo dell’ industria britannica.’” 

I fattori incivilitori di cui sono depositari gli anglosassoni appa- 
riscono al Cattaneo incommensurabilmente superiori ai principf degli 
altri popoli progrediti. Inglesi ed americani hanno “medesima la 
lingua, medesime le tradizioni religiose, eguale la forza espansiva; 
pari il genio delle grandi associazioni, |’indifferenza ai luoghi, la 
grandezza e la perseverenza dei pensieri, il rispetto al merito, la fe- 
condita delle invenzioni e l’attitudine ad applicarle e dilatarle.”’ E 
non manca, neppure in questo scrittore esplicitamente democratico, 
un caloroso elogio dell’aristocrazia inglese, la quale ‘“‘non é un privi- 
legio della nascita . . . ma una lega di quanti primeggiano, non solo 
per antica opulenza e illustri parentele, ma .. . per fortunata indus- 
tria, imprese militari, ingegno civile.’” 

I due pilastri di quest’inaudita grandezza sono pertanto il princi- 
pio delle libere associazioni ed il liberismo economico. Nel gran moto 
della politica europea il Cattaneo, abbiamo gia visto, segnala due 
principt contrastanti, l’uno progressivo, l’altro regressivo. I] primo, 
quello britannico, consiste nel devolvere allo Stato ristrette funzioni 
di polizia e di amministrazione, aprendo il pid ampio varco all’inizia- 


* Cf. op. ctt., ivi. 
3 Cf. op. cit., tvt. 
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tiva individuale, il secondo, quello francese o ‘‘Colbertismo’”’ esa- 
spera fino allo spasimo le massiccie impalcature del potere centrale. 
La differenza fra i due sistemi balza evidente dalla diversa sorte 
arrisa ai loro imperi coloniali; mentre la Francia concepi le sue im- 
prese como uno spiegamento di potenza militare e statale, |’ Inghil- 
terra lascid |’iniziativa alle grandi Compagnie delle Indie, che stipen- 
diavano eserciti e flotte per la protezione dei loro traffici. Cosi ha 
potuto avvenire che, mentre la Francia profuse oro e sangue vana- 
mente per la conquista delle Indie e del Canada, |’Inghilterra ha 
potuto mantenere le sue conquiste coll’aiuto di eserciti indigeni 
inquadrati da poche centinaia di cannonieri britannici; cosi, mentre 
la Francia é costretta a dislocare grosse forze presidiatrici in Algeria, 
pochi squadroni di cavalleria britannica tengono in pugno le Indie. 
La Francia realizza il principio dell’onnipotenza governativa, para- 
lizzatore delle energie locali, anchilosatore della vera iniziativa indi- 
viduale. Mentre ‘‘il Ministerio britannico fa soltanto cid che i privati 
e le loro aggregazioni non possono fare da sé, e porta la minaccia delle 
formidabili sue forze, ovunque le intraprese dei privati le invochino,”’ 
in Francia i governi s’irrigidiscono nell’ipertrofia del potere statale 
e nell’apoteosi d’un’unita astratta; Colbert compra in nome del Re 
tutti gli stabilimenti delle Antille, Luigi XIV, mentre guerreggia in 
Olanda e nel Palatinato, si applica a sterminare implacabile nei suoi 
Stati gli Ugonotti e a disperdere i Giansenisti, Bonaparte vagheggia 
‘il Mediterraneo divenire un lago francese, li avvocati di Roma e di 
Firenze improvvisare perorazioni francesi, |’Europa dovere accettare 
dalla chimica francese il zucchero e le bietole.’’ Ma il brio, la civilta 
mentale, l’impeto combattivo della ‘‘grande nazione”’ non possono 
compensare la cattiva piega delle sue istituzioni. Alto difetto 
della Francia, é quello di restare avvolta fra le spire dei monopoli e 
nelle illusioni del protezionismo. E il liberismo economico 86, agli 
occhi di Cattaneo, un’altra delle grandezze anglosassoni. Nella sua 
filosofia storica, che concepiva la guerra come strumento di selezione 
e come una sorta di campionato fra le nazioni dove la ragione non 
arride mai al soccombente, nella sua filosofia storica, che aveva 
mutuato da Vico il principio secondo il quale la forza é, simultanea- 
mente, giustizia, l’esuberanza produttiva é come una forza di natura 
destinata ad abbattere tutt’i reticolati che si erigono per contenerla. 
Era stato pubblicato, nel 1837, da un dotto economista tedesco Fede- 
rerico List, un saggio sull’economia nazionale’’ “che, anticipando 
sulle moderne autarchie, denunziava il libero commercio come un’ar- 
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ma formidabile impugnata dall’Inghilterra per stabilire la sua ege- 
monia permanente e ridurre gli altri popoli alla condizione di agri- 
coltori e di bifolchi.’’ Qual’é la magica verga con cui, secondo il seg- 
nor List, l’industria britannica abbattera le industrie delli altri popoli, 
e li releghera alla primitiva vita del bifolco e del pastore? E qual’é 
il talismano che pud disfare l’incanto? L’arma impugnata dall’ Inghil- 
terra sarebbe il libero commercio! Lo scudo che deve salvare il 
genere umano sarebbe la dogana!... Ogni gran nazione, a detta 
sua dovrebbe chiudersi in un recinto, gradatamente respingere con 
dazt crescenti tutte le merci straniere, per allevare entro il suo 
territorio tutt’i rami dell’industria; cid ch’egli chiama educazione 
industriale ... .’’ Per Cattaneo, viceversa, “quanto pit le linee doga- 
nali si aboliranno, quanto pit ampliera lo smercio, tanto pid |’indu- 
stria trarra lena e ardimento dalla divisione del lavoro e dalla libera 
emulazione.’”’ Moltiplicare industrie artificiali, instaurare complessi 
siderurgici in paesi scarsi di ferro e di carbone, o cartiere in regioni 
prive di boschi equivale a sbarrare la via alla prsoperita. Percid 
Cattaneo erige in massima che “‘il recento che arresta i passi dell’in- 
dustria straniera, arresta i passi dell’industria nazionale.’’ I] sistema 
del “blocco continentale”’ é contrario, per Cattaneo, alla natura ed 
alla selezione spontanea. “Il dire che ogni nazione debba intrapren- 
dere di slancio tutt’i rami dell’industria . .. & come consigliarla a 
preferire i mestieri meno opportuni e di meno facile riuscita e lavo- 
rare con pill spesa e meno guadagno.”’ Senz’essere fautore incondi- 
zionato della libera concorrenza, Cattaneo la considera, perd, ‘fun 
ideal modello, una stella polare a cui il legislatore indirizza i cauti 
suoi moti.” 


Cattaneo procedeva da Filangieri, Gioia e Romagnosi, ed altresi 
da Beccaria e da Verri. Caratteristica comune di questa famiglia di 
spiriti ¢ concepire l’uomo come una somma di bisogni e di appetiti, 
la scienza come il rifornimento incessante delle discipline sperimenta- 
li e la storia come un concorso di agenti fisici e determinabili. Per 
questa scuola il mondo morale é regolabile e fertilizzabile; |’uomo 
é conformabile; una buona legislazione é un’ opera d’ingegneria idrau- 
lica, che con un buon sistema di pompe e di condutture pud conver- 
tire una steppa in territorio irriguo. Bisogna convenire che gli studf di 
economia politica e di sociologia non hanno compiuto progressi 
sostanziali se non nell’ambito dell’utilitarismo morale: gli scrittori 
di questa scuola hanno dato infatti il maggiore impulso allo studio 
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della legislazione, della statistica, della finanza: e tutte le generiche 
professioni d’amore al genere umano non controbilanciano, proba- 
bilmente, in salutare influenza, una di queste “‘aride’’ e “‘fredde”’ 
memorie. Questa scuola ha instancabilmente additato |’inseparabile 
connessione tra i fatti economici ed i fatti politici; questa scuola ha 
sempre mostrato |’interdipendenza tra l’espansione industriale e 
mercantile e la potenza effecttiva delle nazioni; questa scuola ha 
sempre pesato i popoli piuttosto sulla bilancia dei loro scambi com- 
merciali anziché su quella dei loro effettivi militari. Ma lo stesso 
motivo che ha fatto sottostare per tanti anni, Verga a D’Annunzio, 
ha posposto Cattaneo a Rosmini e Gioberti prima, ed alle dialet- 
tiche degli hegeliani prosperati a Napoli col 1860. Tale é 1’Italia, 
dove le formule brillanti hanno riscosso sempre maggior fortuna 
d’una certa freddezza positiva, dove gli studf hanno praticato un 
fatale divorzio dagli studi storici, dove la filosofia ha rescisso ogni 
legame colla scienza, e dove il mito dell’improvvisazione geniale ha 
presieduto perfino alle imprese decisive del suo destino. 
LorENzo Grusso 


Universita di Cagliari 






































IL SOLE NON E TRAMONTATO 


A TERRA sussulta ancora: tra le macerie dei suoi edifici altri 
cercano |’oro e il ferro e l’uranio: tra la rovina delle sue illusioni 
noi cerchiamo un dono immenso di Dio: |’amore della fantasia. 

Non diamone la colpa a Hegel: molto prima di lui, allo spegnersi 
la luce dell’umanesimo, in un momento di distrazione l’idea di pro- 
gresso scivolé dentro l’idea di anima umana, si confuse con essa, fer- 
mento in essa e gli uomini cominciarono a vergognarsi di saper fan- 
tasticare e sognare. Come molti secoli prima i loro avi all’eta sesta 
ed ultima dello Spirito Santo, essi si credettero arrivati allora all’eta 
ultima della “ragione’’; confrontarono il.proprio cervello con le 
parole di Locke, e degli intravistivi residui fantastici si vergognarono 
come di un residuo di coda alla colonna vertebrale; confrontarono 
con le parole di Condillac la venerabile lingua d’Italia che pure aveva 
divulgato al mondo parole immortali e, trovatala infusa di ritmo e 
di canto, le preparono una bacheca per entro il museo delle eta pri- 
mordiali. 

Poi, a legittimare questo rossore e questa iconoclastia, vennero i 
filosofi del secolo XIX. Una volta collaudatosi impenetrabile anche 
alle capillari infiltrazioni della fantasia, il criticismo kantiano si pose 
come i prolegomeni d’ogni filosofia futura: accettare da Augusto 
Comte le tre eta: teologica, metafisica, positiva, e sentirsi senz’altro 
assunti alla terza dall’impeto del proprio vigore raziocinativo fu un 
attimo solo: basté un grido di Hegel: ‘In noi il pensiero ha superato 
arte ... I bei giorni dell’arte greca,come |’eta d’oro del medioevo, 
sono tramontati,”’ per accorgersi d’aver posto ormai piede sulla deso- 
lata terra promessa dell’assoluta ragione: e quando, a noi giovinetti, 
dalle riviste e dai giornali d’allora, come da una nave in tempesta 
giunse la disperata parola d’ordine: “salvare l’arte’”’ (non importa 
che poi non si riuscisse a vedere il volto dell’assalitore) la nostra 
gratitudine fu solo per quanti titani del pensiero puro tuttavia di- 
fendevano la divina nemica, e sull’estrema pianura dello spirito 
umano, ormai quasi tutta invasa dalla marea raziocinativa, cer- 
cavano di scoprire alla fantasia un ultimo fortilizio e l’occupavano 
per lei e per lei si battevano dalle feritoie a colpi di articoli, di saggi, 
di tesi di lauree. 

Dato per un assioma che dall’anima umana la ragione avesse 
succhiato ormai fino all’ultima goccia il succo fantastico e mitico in 
cui le religioni fioriscono, credenti e miscredenti, dotti e ignoranti, 
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lettori di Cousin e lettori di Darwin, tutti pensavano al cristianesimo 
come alla ultima religione del mondo. 

I] panorama della storia era ingombro di cose supreme. 

Lontani nel tempo e nello spirito, Stendhal imbottigliava nelle 
formule del sensismo un temperamento di romantico errabondo e 
frammentario, Taine, premuto dal furor costruttivo, riusciva, per la 
torba di un positivismo dogmatico e sedentario ad un divenire quasi 
metafisco: ma per l’uno e per I’altro il “fenomeno”’ Napoleone rap- 
presentava una confusione di evi operata da un capriccio della 
storia, una formidabile virtd raziocinativa d’uomo moderno calata 
nella immediatezza fantastica diun primitivo, un patto diabolico tra 
l’agire dei popoli giovani e il nostro ‘“‘pensare’’;e Thiers, con tutta la 
sua avversione alle filosofie, nel definire il suo eroe, si trovava infilato 
tra il predecessore e il successore con lo spillo dello stesso filosofema: 
“Concepire, volere operare, erano in lui un solo atto indivisibile.”’ 

Napoleone |’ultimo barbaro: la definizione sarebbe piaciuta al 
Leopardi il quale, credendo di portare nel cuore un gran segreto: 
quello della facolté immaginativa che si va spegnendo nel mondo 
d’un tale spegnersi tracciava lo schema nella canzone ‘‘Ad Angelo 
Mai,” e nella ‘‘Comparazione delle sentenze di Bruto Minore e di 
Teofrasto vicini a Morte”’ poi, nella lirica ‘“Bruto Minore,” fatto di 
tale personaggio il pid remoto progenitore dell’uomo moderno, gli 
dava per luogo di nascita il campo di battaglia di Filippi. 

Naturalmente questo trionfo della ragione egli aveva poi la civet- 
teria di chiamarlo regresso e di disperarsene; ma |’orgoglio intellet- 
tuale non era meno in lui che in quanti lo chiamavano progresso. 

Si trattava d’altra parte del segreto di Pulcinella. Che il mondo 
fosse ormai entrato nella costellazione del pensiero puro lo dicevano 
tutti: e neppure i pid retrivi lettori dei ““Dialoghetti morali’’ di suo 
padre, neppure suo padre, si sarebbero permessi di metterlo in dubbio. 
Ne volete una riprova attinta a fatti della storia italiana? Salvi i 
diritti del Gioberti (non ho qui la possibilita di confrontare le date) 
quel primo accostamento dei “Promessi Sposi’”’ alla ‘Divina Com- 
media’’ contro cui si continua a protestare perché si continua a ri- 
cordarsene, venne da Giovita Scalvini. Ebbene: Leopardi parla di 
Bruto Minore, Stendhal e Taine parlano di Napoleone, Kant, Comte, 
Hegel, dell’eté moderna, Scalvini del Manzoni: e tutti hanno in 
comune |’idea che ormai “]’immaginativa é men fervida e il pensiero 
é pid esercitato e abbisognano di una “altra natura di emozione.”’ 
“To sento-continua Scalvini-quanto Manzoni sia da meno, per la 
vera facolta poetica dell’Ariosto; ma egli mi é pit consentaneo, ché 
not siamo gente del nostro secolo, gente di meditazione pit che di fantasia, 
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e lo svolgersi della ragione attesta una eta di dubbio e di tormento. 
Per avere soddisfatto questo nuovo bisogno della mente, a ragione o 
a torto, ma seguitando un naturale impulso, trascorriamo da Dante 
fino a Manzoni. Ammiriamo quel mondo fantastico dell’ Ariosto, ma 
la nostra anima non é abbastanza riposata per riposarvici tranquil- 
lamente. Cosi bello é cosi beato non é fatto per noi.” 

Parole: immense parole, queste ed altre analoghe che hanno af- 
fascinato un’epoca. E tuttavia quali uomini pid di quelli che le 
scrivevano e se ne inebriavano avrebbero dovuto avvertirne |’incon- 
sistenza e la illegittimita? 

Chi non voglia mentire a sé stesso, se la fantasia ha un culmine, 
bisogna cercarlo al secolo XIX. Il miracolo di mondi immaginari, 
gravitanti tutti e solo sulla forza inventiva d’un uomo, di V. Hugo o 
Balzac, Tolstoi o Verne, W. Scott o Ibsen, o si avverd per la prima 
volta allora, o si avveré allora come non mai. E non pensiamo all’ales- 
sandrino Rinascimento dove non é mossa di poeta, compreso il fol- 
gorante Ariosto, senza il precedente di un’analoga mossa: non pen- 
siamo al Medio Evo, che, proclamato barbarico e sognante con le 
trombe di tutte le inaugurazioni accademiche dalla critica romantica, 
e da essa stessa dimostrato sprovveduto di inventiva con la polvore 
di tutti i suoi archivi, non ci lascid una sola favola di n° vella, un 
solo simbolo di predicatore a cui non si possa trovare la fonte e la 
fonte della fonte, e fu tanto ricco di cervelli raziocinanti, quanto 
povero di creanti fantasie. (Tranne, s’intende, l’unico Dante, al cui 
forza di sogno veramente titantica 0, se vi piace, barbarica, non é 
pero tale che un’ancor pid grande virtd raziocinativa non arrivi ad 
oltrepassarla e chiuderla nelle sue architetture.) 

Ma ci vuol molto a vedere che, merito di Cartesio o d’Aristotile, o 
d’un disvelantesi segreto celtico, nell’eta moderna la ragione, se mai, 
si costrui la sua fortezza al secolo X VII e che poi, anche chi si diede 
l’aria di volerla ingigantire o fiancheggiare con i contrafforti, fini con 
l’aprirvi invece delle brecce e che, ancor oggi, ai pid presuntuosi e 
laici sezionatori dell’animo umano non si pué far maggiore onore che 
paragonarli ai predecessori d’allora? 

No: il fascino degli uomini dell’ottocento non é certo nella coerenza 
generata dalla ragione: é@ nell’incoerenza generata dalla fantasia: e 
forse si deve ad essa la loro forza di divinazione nel campo della 
scienza e della tecnica conforme al grande vero bandito da una su- 


perba terzina del Galilei: 
Perd secondo |’opinione mia, 


a chi vuole una cosa ritrovare, 
occorre adoperar la fantasia. 
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Stendhal e Taine avevano un bell’isolare il loro eroe fuor del loro 
tempo; ma all’uomo di scienza dell’ottocento nessun attributo con- 
viene pil’ di questo: napoleonico. 

FE, come fu possibile dunque un tal malinteso? 

Forse é molto semplice. Appena la luce del rinascimento si fu il- 
languidita nel mondo, tra la Ragione di Platone (con l’erre maioscola 
detta anche anima) e la ragione di Aristotile (con l’erre minuscola, 
detta anche razionalismo) l’antica guerra riprese e fu allora che per 
il sopravvento della seconda il sentimento di un progressivo raziona- 
lizzarsi ingiganti nell’uomo fino alla passione. EK contro le umane pas- 
sioni, appartengano esse agli individui o alle generazioni, che cosa 
contano i fatti? L’etA moderna si pud far cominciare dal viaggio di 
Colombo o dalla calata di Carlo VIII, dalla scoperta della stampa o 
dalla scoperta della polvere pirica; ma, nel cuore di ogni uomo, essa 
comincia quando v’arriva magari in nebula l’annuncio: “l’anima 
umana diviene’’; e per la lingua corrono espressioni un tempo ignote: 
‘“Vanima moderna,” “l’anima del secolo” e via discorrendo. 

E noi che cosa siamo e che cosa vogliamo concludere? Che la 
guerra con il suo pit’ che napoleonico amalgama di fantasia e di 
ragione, sara pur venuta a chiarire fra gli ultimi secoli e i loro prede- 
cessori questo malinteso? 

Veramente della guerra noi sappiamo appena qualche particolare 
di quanto essa é venuta a distruggere. 

Quello che pud essere venuta a creare é nel mistero di Dio. 

Ma, per restare in quelle esperienze a cui io per mio conto mi 
sento ogni giorno pil circoscritto, c’é nessuno tra i giovani che in 
qualche momento non si sia consolato del non essere un poeta con 
Villusione di essere un pensatore? Io non vorro togliere a chicchessia 
una tale illusione; ma questo oscillare fra l’amore e il disdegno della 
poesia, fra l’adorazione e Il’alterigia, mi appare come una malattia 
alla quale non saprei dare altro nome che di vanita storica. 

Non gia che io rimpianga i giovani di un tempo gli abbozzi di poemi 
e di romanzi boccheggianti dalle loro tasche sdrucite in luogo dei 
saggi critici e delle teorie estetiche d’oggi; ma per quell’animo d’allora 
cosi senza sottintesi verso la poesia ho un profondo rimpianto; e me 
ne accorgo quando, all’udir giudicare con sufficienza e con compati- 
mento e convinzione una delle pid grandi e consolanti fantasie che 
mai abbiano sciolto le ali al volo dell’anima umana, V. Hugo, mi 
prende una non so quale tristezza e una non so qual voglia di pro- 


clamare piccolo Leopardi. 
GIUSEPPE TOFFANIN 


Universita di Napoli 
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A TEACHER OF SPANISH LOOKS AT 
ITALIAN 


HOSE of us who were privileged to spend a large part of our 

military service in Italy grew to love her people, her culture, 
and her architectural monuments of Roman antiquity and of the 
Renaissance. Many North Americans went to Italy with precon- 
ceived prejudices against a country that they considered backward 
and antiquated, a sort of desert island museum in the stream of 
human progress; after they had experienced the refined hospitality 
of Italian homes and had been exposed, even superficially, to Italian 
art and music, it was interesting to observe how these prejudices 
gradually melted away. Like China of old, Italy triumphed over her 
invaders. On the personality of many of them she left an indelible 
impression, felt as a nostalgia for the country whose patriots justly 
term her la madre della civiltd. 

It is disillusioning to find that in this country so few adminis- 
trators and department heads consider Italian important, and that 
so few of the veterans who learned first hand a smattering of Italian 
will ever have a chance to study it. On every campus there are 
veterans who still retain a certain ungrammatical fluency in Italian 
and enjoy speaking it with professors of Romance languages. 

Italian deserves a much larger place in our liberal arts program, 
and now is the time for it to assume that place. Students who are 
veterans of the Italian campaign will gladly support the introduction 
or the expansion of course offerings in Italian; they saw with their 
own eyes how reluctantly the Italians fought against us and how 
courageously they fought with us. Indeed, some veterans owe their 
lives to Italian partisans who outwitted the Gestapo to conceal 
and feed American soldiers. 

In our schools and colleges Italian has been largely neglected, 
although it is a language that is very suitable for the Anglo-American 
student. To the beginner Italian is pleasing to the ear and facile to 
the tongue, and it does not bewilder him with mixed vowels and 
silent letters. As an aid to the understanding of our English literary 
heritage, no other modern language can surpass Italian. Since the 
times of Shakespeare English writers have drawn on Italian sources 
and have been under Italian influences. Furthermore, a knowledge 
of the Italian language is not only the key to a great literature, but 
also to a genuine enjoyment and appreciation of music. For those who 
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are alert enough to find them, there are commercial opportunities 
in Italy. Italian is certainly a valuable tool for the journalism major 
who hopes to become a foreign correspondent. 

Of course, the argument will be advanced that our schools and 
colleges are already understaffed and overcrowded, and that every 
available instructor is needed for Spanish, German, and French. But 
it is unlikely that the offering of Italian would involve enlarging the 
staff or constructing more classrooms. Students who chose Italian 
to fulfill their language requirement would lessen the burdens of 
other language classes; nor would the encouraging of the study of 
Italian necessitate adding new salaries to a topheavy budget. Al- 
most every department of Romance languages has at least one mem- 
ber who is qualified to teach Italian and would be glad of the chance 
to keep in practice. 

Undoubtedly, the three traditional modern languages deserve an 
important and permanent place in our curriculum, and the people 
who speak them have made significant contributions to our com- 
posite American civilization; but in disregarding Italian we are 
losing our sense of proportion and becoming lopsided humanists. 

JOHN L. MARTIN 


Marshall College 














RECENT STUDIES IN ITALIAN 
LINGUISTICS 


A Review Article 


Bruno Migliorini. Linguistica. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1946, pp. 111. 

. Lingua contemporanea. Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, pp. 202. 

. Pronunzia fiorentina e pronunzia romana. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1945, pp. 145. 

G. Cappuccini e B. Migliorini. Vocabolario della lingua italiana. 
Torino, Milano, Palermo, Paravia, 1945, pp. 1820. 

Bruno Migliorini. Firenze e la lingua italiana (estratto dal volume 
“Firenze,’’a cura di Jolanda de Blasi. Firenze, Sansoni, 1943, 
p. 17. 

. La lingua nazionale. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1946, pp. 423 

(quinta ristampa riveduta). 











‘RE mere list of these works" is sufficient to give us an idea of the 

fruitful activity of Bruno Migliorini even during the grim years 
of the war and the armistice. A lover of serious studies, a hard 
worker, an enemy of rhetoric and frivolity, he has dedicated his life to 
one of the most neglected fields of linguistics, the Italian language, 
and presents us here with a remarkable harvest which will certainly 
earn him the gratitude of every man for whom Italian is not only an 
object of study, but also a living reality. 

The extent of his knowledge is quite vast, as evidenced by the titles 
already cited, which range from a general introduction to linguistics 
to an Italian dictionary, a grammar for schools and a booklet on 
modern Italian pronunciation, or rather on one controversial point 
in modern Italian pronunciation. But extensive as his activity is, 
it gathers organically around one center of interest, which is modern 
Italian. 

The first volume, Linguistica, is by far the best introduction to 
modern linguistics which has appeared in the past few years. Lan- 
guage is studied from all sides in a broad and comprehensive way. It 
is astonishing to see how much learning and information B. M. has 
packed into a small booklet of 111 small pages, but what is even 
more surprising is the clarity, elegance and ease of presentation of 
complicated and obscure questions. Language is always studied as 

1 We should add also the wonderful Saggi sulla lingua del Novecento, Firenze, 


Sansoni, 1945, a review of which should appear soon in /talica. Che cos’? un 
vocabolario, was published last year. 
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a product of life, and man and his feelings, thoughts and reactions are 
never forgotten in the analysis of technical detail. The close relation 
of language to history, literature, and art is always present; the 
speaker is never lost sight of in regard to speech, which becomes a dry 
and lifeless abstraction if separated from man. It is therefore quite 
refreshing to compare such a work with books such as Language by 
Bloomfield, where language is treated as merely physiological fact. 
In other words, Migliorini is not a grammarian (or neo-grammarian) : 
he is a linguist. 

It is only natural that I have read the book with the greatest of 
interest from beginning to end and it is likewise natural that I have 
a series of remarks about it—mostly in admiration. I will however, as 
is usually done, note here almost exclusively the points on which I do 
not agree either completely or partially. 

P. 13: “La a di pane é pid lunga di quella di patito. Molto pit im- 
portante é questa differenza in altre lingue perché non semplice- 
mente condizionata dai suoni vicini, ma connessa con valori significa- 
tivi (cioé essa ha carattere fonologico, e non semplicemente fone- 
tico).’’ But, from a strictly synchronic point of view, we can say that 
the phonemic (Ital. fonoldgico!) difference between pane and patto 
(why not choose cane and canne or fato and faito?) is due just as much 
to the double consonant as to the quantity of the vowel; they are 
always both present. 

P. 11: I cannot see the difference between the ¢ of pancia and that 
of pace; at least I never noticed any. Should perhaps the explanation 
be given by what is said p. 18, that in Central Italy ¢ between vowels 
(pece) is now pronounced § (pese), whereas the ¢ of vince (and of 
course of pancia) is preserved? 

P. 20: The reason why the velar % (y) is not marked in a special 
way in Italian (or in Latin) is perhaps that it is not a phoneme (as n 
and m are), but merely a sound. That was perhaps what Migliorini 
meant; but he does not say exactly so. 

Pp. 23 f: delle persone as plural of wna persona could perhaps be 
censured as a Gallicism by some purist; but it is now unfortunately 
very frequent. 

P. 24: That the ‘flessione interna” also exists in Italian (faccio: 
feci, rompo: ruppi ete.) Migliorini fails to mention. 

P. 28: I doubt very much that ‘‘il nome indo-europeo della luna 
ha mantenuto nelle lingue germaniche il maschile”’; on the contrary, 
on the basis of Bartoli’s areal theory (Latin is an isolated and there- 
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fore archaic area) I would say that the feminine type is older that 
the masculine for the word ‘moon’ (ef. also Gr. uhvn, ced\nvn); any- 
how, Migliorini brings no argument in favor of his thesis. He 
moreover fails to note the fundamental fact that “moon” and 
“sun” are a divine couple (cf. Apollo and Artemis etc.), for, in 
the Indo-European languages, when the moon is masculine, the 
sun is quite regularly feminine, and vice versa (see e.g. on this 
subject my article in the Encyclopedia of Psychology, published 
by P. L. Harriman in New York, 1945, s.u. Semantics, Language, pp. 
847 f.). 

Pp. 28 f.: Concerning the Indo-European words for ‘fire’? and 
“water,” the areal position of the two types is again neglected, altho 
it is of great importance. 

P. 30: “In italiano non é pid lécito parlare di genere neutro (0 di 
inanimato) a proposito di sostantivi, ma non é illegittimo servirsi di 
questo termine per i pronomi, come cid, nulla, qualche cosa e simili 
(qualche cosa é cambiato).’’ While I agree of course entirely with the 
second of these assertions, I doubt the first one. 

P. 40: ‘‘Ma é anche vero che il legame tra nozione e suono si é 
venuto costituendo attraverso una storia millenaria, e nessuna forza 
arbitraria varrebbe a discioglierlo e a rannodarlo in altro modo.” 
This assertion looks rather neogrammatical to me, and no doubt 
many colleagues will agree on this point. There is no arbitrary or 
non-arbitrary element in language, for language is no natural phe- 
nomenon, but a historical process; and precisely the recent Italian 
history shows that the force of the State, or even the personal will of 
the dictator, can impose quite successfully linguistic changes. 

P. 69: “L’italiano ha subito notevoli influenze dal francese nel 
Duecento[.. . ].’”” How about the five preceding centuries? 

P. 82: “Si confronti il modo con cui le relazioni di dipendenza sono 
espresse in latino e nelle lingue romanze: in latino esse si fondano 
principalmente sulla flessione nominale, e cioé su desinenze, nelle 
lingue romanze esse sono indicate da preposizioni. E certo [!] che 
questo sta in relazione con l’erosione fonetica che ha portato alla 
sparizione delle consonanti finali, e quindi a molte confusioni fra i 
casi.”” For many scholars, I believe, this is far from ‘‘certo”’; among 
other things, in Old French, e.g., this “phonetic erosion” does not 
explain why the Latin declension of siz cases is reduced to two. 
Spanish likewise, which preserves final—s, could have preserved at 
least the distinction between nominative and accusative in the vast 
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majority of cases. (lupus, lupum; lupi, lupds; linae, lindas; ouis, 
ouem; ficus, ficum; rés, rem; the neuters had no distinction in Latin 
either). 

But the only chapter about which I have serious reservations is 
the last one (very short) entitled Le famiglie linguistiche: not for 
what he says, which is correct, but for what he fails to say. It is now 
commonplace among most linguists, especially thru the meritorious 
work of the Italian neolinguists and of the Prague school, that the 
problem of the affiliation of a language to one “family” or to another 
is by no means a simple one; there is no doubt that if the Latin (or 
““Romance’’) influence on English or on Albanian had been a little 
stronger, these would be Romance languages now; even as they are, 
they are half-Romance. On the other hand, Romanian is partly 
Slavic, French is partly Germanic, and so on. Every language is a 
“mixed” language, and therefore belongs not to one, but to two, 
three, four and more “families” or ‘‘groups.’’ The problem of what is 
Indo-European or not is likewise complicated. Even in a short review 
of linguistics as his, Migliorini should have said a few words about 
this new trend, which of course entirely upsets the ideas of the older 
linguistic school. 

Lingua contemporanea is an excellent survey of the linguistic 
changes of Italian in our century. As the author states quite correctly 
in his Premessa, linguists have been mostly occupied until now with 
the history and the prehistory of languages; very few have con- 
centrated their attention on the contemporary evolution of language, 
on what happens every day under our very eyes (or more exactly 
passes thru our ears). Still, says Migliorini, “‘se lo studio delle fasi 
pit antiche da insostituibili contributi alla paleontologia linguistica, 
uno studio della lingua contemporanea, condotto con il rigore neces- 
sario, ci dA insegnamenti di biologia linguistica non meno impor- 
tanti.”” Migliorini has studied with particular care the Italian daily 
newspapers of the last 20 years, and can tell us in many cases who 
first used a word or a form, why, when and under what circum- 
stances; this is an invaluable methodological help to linguists who 
are used to operating with such scanty records as those furnished by 
Homer or Eulalie. Altho he is mainly interested in Italian, as it is 
natural, he frequently extends his research to other modern lan- 
guages, such as French, German, English and American; the picture 
frequently broadens to a beautiful panorama of contemporary 
European culture as it is mirrored in language. The language of 
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American newspaper headlines, of the radio, of advertisements is as 
carefully studied as Homer has been by generations of Hellenists. 
Morphology, phonetics, spelling and syntax are no less honored by 
him than lexicon. Almost without knowing it, Migliorini writes here 
and there a page of history, sometimes solemn, sometimes humorous 
(pp. 83 f.): “Una generazione di letterati (e di quasi letterati) carduc- 
ceggid, la generazione successiva dannunzieggid. ‘La vita [. . . ]dalle 
lettere ai proclami della politica, prese le forme dannunziane; e le 
donne diventarono le elette, dove gli uomini erano i despoti.’ [G. 
Bellonci, Annali, dell’Istruzione Media, X, p. 240]. L’estetismo alla 
moda si bed di aggettivi come meraviglioso, nimbato, e aromale, 
temale, liliale, mattinale, sororale. | . . . | Le voci alla moda di questi 
ultimi [sic!] decenni sono di tutt’ altro timbro: dinamico, formidabile ; 
integrale, totalitario; folgorante, solare; granitico, scultoreo {male al- 
terato da scultorio per analogia di marmoreo B. M.], inconfondibile 
inequivocabile ecc.; rituale ecc. ecc.”’ I have also seen (horresco 
(referens!) ‘“‘L’Italia che procede verso i suoi immorcescibili de- 
stini!”’ 

The Fascist, the Freudian, the technical terminology (chemistry, 
physics, etc., etc.), the new words connected with the film-industry, 
the influence of World War I upon the language are all carefully 
scrutinized and evaluated. 

The last two chapters, perhaps the most important ones of thebook, 
are devoted to the Latinisms and Gallicisms of modern Italian. Here 
the author not only studies the changes of the language in the last 
years, but also very courageously tackles the problem: should the 
linguist only describe the language, or should he also try to direct it, 
to help it, to offer it the right word at the right moment, to give the 
solution of the problems that torment the speaker? Migliorini very 
correctly answers the last question in the affirmative. The ancient 
purists, famous in Italy, merely fought passively against every new 
word, foreign or Italian, because it was not found in the sacred texts 
of the Trecento or at most of the Cinquecento. A great part of their 
efforts was spent in vain complaints or curses. The world proceeds, 
and a great nation, which is one of the leaders of world civilization, 
cannot go on eternally with the linguistic tools of six or even four 
centuries ago; not even Italy, which is second to none in the respect 
and admiration for the art of the past and in the veneration and 
study of the great Masters of the language. New needs require new 
words, new expressions, and the Italian scholar who wants Italian 
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to be true to its tradition and structure can only do one thing: pro- 
pose a new, good Italian word instead of the bad Italian or the foreign 
one. We need not at all be too skeptical about it: when the new word 
is really good, when it satisfies the new necessity and offers no other 
inconveniency, such as homonymy or the like, it is easily adopted 
and quickly replaces the foreign word: so indossatrice has now en- 
tirely eliminated mannequin; oleodotto, pipe-line; primato, record; 
retroterra, hinterland ; autista, chauffeur ; strena, clacson. In some cases, 
as that of primato, it is merely an old word adopted with a new twist 
for a new function (ef. Jl Primato of Gioberti); and this is the best 
solution; but it is not always possbile. This positive attitude of the 
linguist, who enters as an active factor in the linguistic evolution, 
and shows the language the true path of its own genius and nature, 
is called by Migliorini “‘neo-purism.”’ Every man to whom the Italian 
language is dear can only rejoice in this new trend. 

While Migliorini is an expert linguist in tackling the most general 
problems, he is no less acute and fertile in more specific and narrow 
subjects. The first work of our list is a general introduction to linguis- 
tics; the second limits its scope to Europe and to the contemporary 
language, stressing of course the Italian angle; the third one (Pro- 
nunzia fiorentina 0 pronunzia romana?) attacks in reality just one of 
the debated questions of Modern Italian pronunciation: that of 
closed and open e and o. It is true that it is a terrible one—according 
to Meyer-Liibke, the most difficult linguistic problem he ever met; 
and he certainly met a few. 

Migliorini attacks this complicated question, in the best tradition 
of Machiavelli, Tolomei, Cesari and others, with an exposition in 
dialogue form. This should not frighten any serious scholar; the 
treatment is strictly scientific, altho expressed in so lovely a conver- 
sation that the reader is drawn unwillingly to take part in it some- 
times for the one, sometimes for the other interlocutor. All that dis- 
tinguishes it from a learned work in the usual sense of the word is the 
absence of footnotes, which perhaps a few readers will not regret. 
It is known that in recent times some scholars have taken up the 
defense of the pronunciation of Rome (now speaking a sort of 
Tuscan subdialect) as against the age-old, venerable rule of Flor- 
ence; in fact, the new dignity of capital of Italy, which has also made 
it the great melting-pot of all Italians, gives Rome a new prestige 
and authority overshadowing more provincial Florence. 

The author (who takes a role himself in the dialogue under the 
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rather transparent name of Bruno) first reduces the question to its 
real terms: whenever Rome and Florence agree (which happens in 
the vast majority of the cases), as in the case of bene and stretto, that 
pronunciation is to be considered as correct, and imposed on the 
radio, in the schools etc. (unfortunately the spelling does not dis- 
tinguish these words except in a very few cases, so little can be done 
through the newspapers for the moment). When they do not agree 
(which happens in about 200 cases out of perhaps 10,000), that form 
should be chosen, he says, which goes back to Latin through direct 
tradition (it is usually called “popular” form): we will pronounce 
léttera (Rome), rather than léttera (Florence), because litteram has 
given léttera just as dictum has given detto; but we will pronounce 
(and teach) colonna (Florence) not colenna (Rome) because coliimna 
has given colenna just as rptum has given retto. Some colleagues will 
perhaps challenge this preference given to the “popular’’ as against 
the “learned”’ words; after all, they will say, they are all of them 
good Italian words, with the same birth-right and citizenship papers 
in the Italian languages. I personally feel that, since a choice has to 
be made, it is certainly the best one—at least I see no other one, 
unless we accept as unchallenged the old Florentine tyranny. I will 
also add in favor of the solution the good argument brought up by 
Migliorini (p. 94) that in most of the cases where Rome shows the 
form of “direct tradition’’ (such as léttera) there is every reason to 
believe that it has preserved the ancient Florentine form (especially 
when Umbria and peripheral Tuscany agree with it, as is frequently 
the case); and is modern Italian really, despite Manzoni’s efforts, 
not old, rather than modern, Florentine? Who would dare to impose 
on Italy novo for nuovo, noi si dice for noi diciamo, la hasa for la casa, 
and so on, in the name of modern Florence? By saying létéera, there- 
fore, we will be truer to Dante’s language than even the contem- 
porary Florentines are; and we hope that even they who are at times 
a little hypersensitive in linguistic matters will not blame us too 
much. 

I cannot go, much as I would like to, into many interesting ques- 
tions of every kind which Migliorini debates in his charming booklet: 
etymological, grammatical, historical, literary problems, anecdotes, 
quotations from writers, linguists, dialectal forms, etc. I will only 
stress the important rule (also examined elsewhere by Migliorini) of 
p. 46: vocale incerta, vocale aperta. That is, when the Italian is in 
doubt, he will usually choose the open pronunciation of o and e, be- 
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cause this is the usual pronunciation in learned words (cf. custede, 
dete, mela, cautela ecc.); he will in assume feel instinctively that a 
word he does not hear, or hear frequently, is a literary or learned 
word, and has to be pronounced with an open vowel; this explains 
such monstrosities as the Southern gierno for gigrno (see on this word 
my recent note in PMLA, 59 [1944], pp. 877 ff., which now receives 
one more confirmation through Migliorini’s remark). 

The excellent Italian Dictionary by Cappuccini hardly needs an 
introduction to the readers of Italica; it is useless to say that it has 
been revised, improved and carefully brought up to date, page by 
page, by Migliorini’s experienced hand. It is as clear and simple as it 
is sound and, in its modest way, quite scholarly. It is certainly, in my 
opinion, the best Italian Dictionary we possess, and warmly to be 
recommended to all students and to all persons interested in Italian. 
It is particularly precious, in the absence of any tolerable etymologi- 
cal dictionary, for the origin of words: this is a field that Migliorini 
possesses thoroughly. Many etymologies are new and good; almost 
all of them are the best ones linguistic science can offer today. The 
only serious desideratum I would like to express is for a separation 
of book words from words of ‘‘direct tradition.’”’ Misprints are very 
rare (I will note stwoto for stuolo p. 1594 and féglia, doubtless for 
foglia). 

One general criticism I would like to level in all fairness to Miglio- 
rorini: his Italian is not always as pure as we would expect from such 
a linguist as he is. The expression spartizione delle lingue, frequently 
used in his Linguistica (so e.g. pp. 28 ff.) sounds curious (I would say 
divisione) ; promiscuo pp. 29 f. is used in a strange sense; colloquenti 
p. 42 is a neologism of which I do not feel any need (it is not given by 
himself in his own Dictionary!) ; viciniori p. 50 is not very nice (why 
not pit vicint?; why substrato, adstrato pp. 56; 71; 80 with the hor- 
rible clusters -bstr-, -dstr-? (in his Dictionary he does not give at all 
adstrato, and prefers, very rightly, sostrato to substrato) ; ricambio cul- 
turale p. 64 makes one think immediately of the malattie del ricambio 
(see his own Dictionary!) ; the Italian sentence used as an example p. 
87 (“‘benché l’aiuto sia piccolo, portera un po’di sollievo’’) sounds 
queer to me (I would say “‘l’aiuto, anche se piccolo, portera. . . . ’’); 
vistoso p. 88, applied to ‘“‘mutamenti nel sistema lessicale,” is not 
good Italian (see his Dictionary!) ; cospicuo (“il pit cospicuo esempio 
di ricostruzione ...”’) p. 103 and Firenze, p. 8 is not correctly used 
in Italian (it means “abundant” or ‘“‘respectable’’!) ; artano p. 104 is 
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a gallicism (the Italian in this sense is arto; ariano is a follower of 
Arius, or his doctrine) ; tdee-forze (sic) (Lingua cont., p. 93) may find 
some critics (it is not in the Dict.) ; assimilato (Lingua cont., p. 119, 
n. 3) is misleadingly used; prestigioso (Ling. cont., p. 198) can be dis- 
cussed; sennonché (Lingua cont., p. 120) is at least doubtful (why 
-nn-?) ; social-linguistico (Lingua cont., p. 191) is ugly and wrong; but 
the worst of all seems to me culturistorico (Lingua cont., p. 152), 
which he had also used previously in other works and which is not 
only superfluous in Italian, but also quite contrary to the genius 
(or “‘structure’’) of the Italian language (useless to say, it does not 
appear in his own Dictionary!). 

The volume La lingua nazionale, is, as the subtitle indicates, an 
Avviamento allo studio della grammatica e del lessico italiano per la 
scuola media. It has good exercises and readings, and gives a particu- 
lar importance—most fittingly—to stylistic problems. Here again, 
Migliorini shows that he is a linguist, that is much more than a 
grammarian: he says himself in the first lines of the preface in an 
abstract from an article published in La scuola italiana: ‘‘Nelle nostre 
scuole la grammatica si studia troppo o troppo poco? Non sembri 
paradossale quello che ora diremo: a noi sembra che la grammatica 
si studi troppo, e la lingua troppo poco.’”’ Language is carefully 
analyzed in all its aspects, and a prudent and limited use of historical 
linguistics is made only when it can make things clearer—which is 
more often than many believe. I can only say that I cannot remem- 
ber such a good book for the elementary study of any language I 
know. It is heartily to be wished that it may be widely adopted in 
American high schools and Colleges, where there is a very great need 
for a work of this kind. But it can be used with great profit also by 
teachers and scholars, and by any person really interested in the 
Italian language. 

The article Firenze e la lingua italiana can be defined without 
exaggeration a short history of the Italian language—a work which, 
incidentally, we all need very much. He follows the formation of 
Italian from Dante thru Petrarch and Boccaccio to Manzoni and 
the present times, with special stress on the works of Venetians like 
Bembo and Gozzi. He rightly emphasizes (p. 5) the great role played 
by the discovery of printing, where once more Venetians (first of all 
Aldo Manuzio) were active, and gave for the first time fixed rules 
to the Italian spelling (this explains several facts of modern Italian 
orthography). In the XXth century a new technical discovery, the 
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radio, seems about to play in the fixation of the spoken language a 
role perhaps as great as did the press in the standardization of the 
written language; and Migliorini rightly remarks at the end that 
such a golden opportunity of unifying once and for all Italian pro- 
nunciation should not be lost, and that much more severity should be 
used in eliminating faulty or dialectal pronunciations from the “air’’. 
The sound, essentially idealistic trend of Migliorini’s method is even 
clearer in this article than in his other works, as can be exemplified 
by these sentences on p. 2: ‘‘Perché accanto a questa lingua [= il 
latino] dotata di tanta antichita e di tanti pregi potesse vigoreggiare 
una lingua nuova e perché I’uso se ne potesse estendere fino ai confini 
della nazione era necessario che si formasse la coscienza stessa della 
nazione, cioe la coscienza di costituire un’individualita distinta del 
mondo cristiano. Ed é¢ un processo lentissimo, che richiede pit secoli; 
e altri molti ne occorreranno prima che il concetto di unita culturaie 
e linguistica si trasformi in mito politico e conduca all’ unita di 
governo della nazione.”’ And I think with these words, which de- 
scribe so well one of the essential features of Italian civilization, I 
can close my review.” 
G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University 





2 Some of the statements of Migliorini’s article should now be revised on 
the light of Kristeller’s recent and excellent contribution by O. Kristeller ‘‘Ori- 
gin and Development of Language of Italian Prose,” in Word, 11 (1946), pp. 
50 ff. 
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eminent novelists and poets. (The article is followed by selections [ibid., 
231-276] in translation (by others) from many of the authors mentioned: 
poems by Campana, Saba, Palazzeschi, Ungaretti, Montale, Quasimodo, 
de Libero; short stories by Italo Svevo and Gianna Manzini; a passage 
from Tozzi’s Tre Croci and one from Vittorini’s Conversazione in Sicilia; 
a selection from Leo Ferrero’s play Angelica; and Cecchi’s Black Panther.) 

Poggioli, Renato. ‘Contemporary Italian Poetry.”’ Voices, No. 128, 3-6. Pre- 
sents the poetic ideals of La Ronda, and attempts to evaluate the lyrical 
qualities of the famous triad—Saba, Ungaretti, and Montale—, while 
other poets receive but passing mention. (The article is followed [ibid., 
7-22] by English translations of a number of poems by Saba, Palazzeschi, 
Ungaretti, Montale, de Libero, Luzi, DePisis, and Monterozzo. The se- 
lections are all different from those in the Briarcliff Quarterly). 
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Praz, Mario. ‘‘The Italian Literary Scene of Today.’’ Chimera, v, 46-56. A 
survey which particularly emphasizes: 1) the lack of influence of ideolo- 
gies like Fascism; 2) the hermetic tendencies of poets like Montale, Un- 
garetti, and Saba; 3) the prose work of Ceccbi, Baldini, Bacchelli, Palaz- 
zeschi, and Cicognani; 4) the popularity of foreign fiction and its probable | 
causes (found in the provincial, depressing, timeless nature of most Ital- ; 
ian fiction); 5) Bontempelli and the stracittaé movement; and 6) the origi- 
nality and the international character of the work of Moravia, Piovene, 
and Savinio. 

Praz, Mario. ‘Some Foreign Imitators of the Hypnertomachia Poliphili.”’ 
Italica, xxiv, 20-25. 

Roditi, Edouard. ‘‘The Genesis of Neoclassical Tragedy.’ South Atlantic : 
Quarterly, xiv1, 93-108. Contends that in sixteenth century Italian trag- 
edy the humanist doctrine of imitation produced only something learn- 
edly hybrid, yet that its failure was fruitful in creating the incentive 
which made possible the masterpieces of Elizabethan drama and French 
neoclassical tragedy. To demonstrate this, the author, with the help of 
Maffei’s notes, analyzes scene by scene Trissino’s Sofonisba, stressing his 
use of the unities, the irrelevancy of his choric odes, his abuse of indirect 
speeches, his poor psychology, and the inadequacy of his plot—all in con- 
trast to Corneille, Racine, and Alfieri. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Sbaglio, Abbaglio, (Ab)bagliare, Bagliore, Barbaglio.”’ Italica, 
XXIV, 69-72. 

Treves, Marco. ‘Remarks on Italian Phoneties.’’ Jialica, xx1v, 62-68. 

Van Buren, A. W. ‘‘War-Time Productivity in Italy.’”’ American Journal of 
Philology, Lxvu1, 1-20. A bibliographical survey of classical publications 
that appeared in Italy from 1940 to July 1946. Some of the items are of 
interest for students of Italian linguistics, art, etc. 

Vittorini, D. “Formation of Italian Adjectives and Verbs from English Equiv- 
alents.””’ MLJ, xxx1, 138-146. Copious lists of words with adjectival and 
verbal suffixes common to both languages. 
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Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze Lettere ed Arti, tomo ctl, parte 1 / 
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ADDENDA 


Herscher, Fr. Irenaeus, O.F.M., “Franciscan Publications.’’ Franciscan Stud- 
ies, v1, 4 (Dec. 1946), 471-489. A bibliography containing items on St. 
Francis of Assisi, San Bernardino da Siena, and others. 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar. ‘Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renais- 
sance.”’ Byzantion, xvii (1944-1945), 346-374. Examines the literature of 
humanism and scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance and its relation 
to the Middle Ages, and reaches these main conclusions: 1) there was a 
cultural Renaissance in Italy, not so much in contrast with the Middle 
Ages in general, but definitely in contrast with the Italian Middle Ages; 
2) Italian humanism originated from a fusion between the novel interest 
in classical studies imported from France toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century and the much earlier traditions of medieval Italian 
rhetoric; 3) Italian scholasticism originated at about the same time and 
developed side by side with humanism; 4) the controversy between them 
was merely a phase in the battle of the arts, and not a struggle for exist- 
ence, since Italian humanism exerted its influence primarily in the studia 
humanitatis (i.e., grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philoso- 
phy), whereas Italian scholasticism was chiefly concerned with logic, 
theology, and natural philosophy. 

Pace, Antonio. ‘‘The American Philosophical Society and Italy.’’ Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, xc, 5 (Dec. 1946), 387-421. A sur- 
vey of the part played by both American and Italian members of the 
Society in fostering Italo-American cultural relations. Particular empha- 
sis is laid upon the réle of Benjamin Franklin, the travels and the pro- 
duction (notably Jl Viaggio negli Stati Uniti) of Luigi Castiglioni, the 
Discorsi filadelficit of Lorenzo Martini, and the keen interest manifested 
by the Society in the political activity of Charles Lucien Bonaparte dur- 
ing the Risorgimento. The article also contains reference to the important 
Italian works in the Society’s Library, an Italian exchange list, 25 
hitherto unpublished letters, and a list of the 43 Italian members of the 
Society with brief biographical notices in most cases. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. “‘Petrarchan Byways.’’ Presidential Address of the 
MLA. PMLA, ux1, Supplement, pt. 2, 1317-1326. These “byways”’ stem 
from seven marginalia in manuscripts of the Canzoniere and the T'rionfi, 
five of which are entirely unknown to scholars and are to be found in 
some of the 27 Petrarch manuscripts now in this country. Interesting ex- 
ample of the unexpected results to which a study of these marginalia may 
lead, is the reference in one manuscript to a duel fought in Ferrara in 
1432. The author, after patient delving, is able to reconstruct the circum- 
stances of this duel, which he then retells in ballad form. 
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GERALD G. Watsu, 8.J.: Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. 


This book preserves the eight lectures on Dante given by Father Walsh in 
Boston under the auspices of the Lowell Institute in November and December, 
1945. The titles of the several lectures and of their subdivisions are as follows: 

I. When Love Lectures in the Heart: ‘‘Dante’’; Dante Alighieri; Blood and 
Bones; Father and Mother. 

II. Long Study and Great Love: Elementary Education; Liberal Arts; 
Aristotle; Miscellaneous Learning. 

III. The Great City on Fair Arno’s Banks: Good Old Days; Wife and Chil- 
dren; Hearts on Fire; Citizen of Florence; Boniface VIII. 

IV. Citizen of Christendom: Relics, Ruins, Writings; Jerusalem, Rome, 
Athens; The Crisis of 1300; Monarchia; The Roman Eagle; The Chariot and 


the Tree. 
V. Glorious Mistress of My Mind: Beatrice Portinari; Courtly Love; Di- 


vine Love. 

VI. Grandchild of God: Art and Language; Beauty, Justice, Truth, and 
Grace; Sight, Insight, Inspiration, Ecstasy; The Canto of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca; Ulysses and Ugolino. 

VII. Love of Wisdom: Philosophy of Art; Philosophy of Happiness; ‘‘Vir- 
gil”; Human Dignity. 

VIII. Divine Knowledge Full of Peace: Reason and Faith; Divine Law and 
Human Liberty; Creation; Incarnation, Redemption; Dante’s Catholicism; 
Mystical Experience. 

The book has one very great merit: Father Walsh knows with a fine thor- 
oughness both the Commedia and the other works of Dante. The essential ma- 
terial of the book is the essential material of Dante’s thought, sought out, 
pondered and interpreted with an eager intelligence and with a deep convic- 
tion of its significance. Ample footnote references support the quotations and 
summaries given in the text. Naturally, also, the book evinces a good knowl- 
edge of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

On the other hand, aside from references in the first lecture to Frassetto’s 
Ossa Dantis and to discussions by Zingarelli and certain unnamed commenta- 
tors of the date of Cacciaguida’s baptism, there is not, I believe, a single refer- 
ence in the book to the work of any Dante scholar. Nor does the text itself 
serve to indicate that Father Walsh has sojourned extensively in the rich fields 
of Dante scholarship. 

His book, therefore, is essentially the work of an amateur—an amateur in 
the best sense, and a highly intelligent amateur. But it is not likely to be 
largely used by academic students of Dante—for whom, indeed, the lectures 
were not intended. 

That being the case, detailed criticism would appear to be inappropriate. 
The book contains much that is well thought and well expressed, and much 
that seems to me less well thought and }2ss well expressed. The last lecture, in 
my judgment, is the best. 

The accuracy of the quotations is admirable. The whole book is carefully 


printed. 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
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PETRARCH: SONNETS AND Sonas. Translated by Anna Maria Armi. Introduc- 
tion by Theodor E. Mommsen. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1946. 


xlii +521 pp. $3.50. 


Petrarch must be among the most difficult of poets to translate into English. 
Dante is easier by far. The fact in itself says something important about the 
nature of their poetry. In Dante one never sees quite how it is produced but 
the effect is undeniable; namely, that beyond the words is a reality which is, 
and which would be, one feels, even if the words were taken away. But with 
Petrarch it is never so. His poetry is in the words and cannot survive them. 
It lies in a delicate and subtle interplay of words as words, in their perfection 
of phrase and rhythm. With Petrarch the poetry is all in the way it is done. 
And because of this, one had come to expect that the translation of Petrarch 
into English would proceed as it had begun in Elizabethan times: a sonnet 
here, and a sonnet or a madrigal there, which some rare intuition of possibili- 
ties in English rendered translatable. 

But here now one is suddenly confronted with all the three hundred and 
sixty-six poems of the Canzoniere done into English verse and in most cases 
in the rime patterns of the original. One opens the book therefore with a feel- 
ing verging on awe and with a single question in mind: can such a tour de force 
as this be also a success? Here on the left is Petrarch in the original Italian 
and here on the right is an English translation of every single poem. How much 
of the Petrarch on the left can be found on the right? 

One inevitably turns to old favorites, to the famous first two quatrains of 
the vecchierello sonnet (xv1) for example: 


Movesi il vecchierel canuto e bianco 
Del dolce loco ov’ha sua eta fornita, 
E da la famigliuola sbigottita 

Che vede il caro padre venir manco; 


Indi traendo poi l’antiquo fianco 

Per l’estreme giornate di sua vita, 
Quanto pit pd col buon voler s’aita, 
Rotto da gli annie dal camino stanco... . 


Petrarch is unmistakably here, in the very particular modification of senti- 
ment made, for instance, by the suffixes of the words vecchierel, famigliuola, 
and the adjectives canuto e bianco, dolce loco, antiquo fianco. 

To the right, in English, we read as follows: 


The old man goes away, hoary and white, 

From the sweet country where he spent his years, 
And all the little family despairs 

Seeing its loving father vanish quite. 


Then dragging slowly on his ancient load 
Through the very last days of his life’s span, 
He uses his good will, helps as he can 
Broken by time and weary of the road. ... 


But where now, elas, is Petrarch? 

It may be that both translator and publisher will protest that it is an in- 
justice to take the translation this way. Petrarch, after all, is in the Italian 
on the opposite page and this translation is an aid to reading him in the origi- 
nal. But if this is the purpose of this Italian-English edition, would it not 
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have been better to have made a translation in prose? Has not the need to find 
the rime played a not unusual havoc with the meaning or the tone? I choose 
instances from the first thirty poems: 


III 





Trovommi Amor del tutto disarmato 
E aperta la via per gli occhi al core, 
Che di lagrime son fatti uscio e varco. / 


Love found me weak, completely without arms, 
With the way clear from the eyes to the heart, 
For they are doors of fears and halls of harms. 


XIII 


Quando fra l’altre donne ad ora ad ora 
Amor vien nel bel viso di costei, 
Quanto ciascuna é men bella di lei 
Tanto cresce’l desio che m’innamora. 





Da lei ti vén l’amoroso pensero 
Che, mentre’! segui, al sommo ben t’invia, 
Poco prezando quel ch’ogni uom desia. ; 


When among other ladies now and then 
Love comes into her fair physiognomy, ' 
As much as each is less handsome than she 

So much grows the desire that is my ken. 


From her the loving meditations come 
That while you follow send you to the sum 
of good, not prizing much what is men’s scope. 


XVIII 


BES. A i et ia cB aati 


I’ che temo del cor che mi si parte : 
E veggio presso il fin de la mia luce, { 
Vommene in guisa d’orbo, senza luce, 
Che non sa ove si vada e pur si parte. 


I, fearing that my heart will leave my side, 
And seeing that my light no longer shines, 
Walk like a blind man on whom nothing shines, 
Who knows not where to go, yet turns aside. 


XXIII (5-8) 


Canterd com’io vissi in libertade, 

Mentre Amor nel mio albergo a sdegno s’ebbe; 
Poi seguird si come a lui ne’ncrebbe 

Troppo altamente, e che di cid m’avenne, 





I will sing how I lived in liberty 
While Love inside my dwelling was called child; 











et, 
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Then I will tell how he said this reviled 
Him and offended and what followed thence, 


I have deliberately picked out here, of course, the worst offences, Even so, 
may they be tolerated? And if this English translation is to help with the 
Italian, what must we say of it in these cases? 

But the truth is that very many of those who buy or use this complete 
Petrarch in English will be readers who know no Italian at all. And that is the 
greater pity. For they have no way of knowing where the meaning has been 
changed; and to many of them the very presence of the Italian across from the 
English will seem a kind of guarantee that the English must be right or else 
“anyone knowing Italian would see that it wasn’t.” And they are also readers 
who are obliged to rely on the English alone for the evidence that Petrarch 
really deserves his great fame as a poet. This means that they will expect 
to find a mastery and a polish of language and a sensitiveness to the native 
rhythms and music of English which can stand as some sort of equivalent to 
what is rumored to be true of the original Italian. But for this they will look 
in vain. 

It seems to me therefore that the appearance of this handsome Italian- 
English edition of Petrarch is a regrettable and somewhat ironical event. 
For all the while, English-speaking readers of Petrarch (especially students of 
English literature) have needed an edition of the Italian text with a translation 
in prose on the opposite page to help them with it. But this they do not yet 
have. On the other hand, the many who knew no Italian had of necessity re- 
signed themselves to the fact that only rarely could Petrarch be done into 
English. And now with a complete Petrarch on the market, their hopes will 
soar, only to be dashed. 

This in its way is a little tragedy for Italian studies in America. For in 
Petrarch, even when the language made no difficulty, it was hard enough for 
a modern ear to find the poetry. Someone has said that a verse of Petrarch 
must be held in the hand a little and warmed up before it can be enjoyed. 
But the important point is that one did come to enjoy it and to discover 
that Petrarch was, after all, a poet. But that is a discovery which, in this 
English translation, cannot be made. 

No doubt, in the present instance, the translator knows that many times 
among so many poems she has failed to translate Petrarch. But then, why 
print the failures? Shall the reason be only that one has resolved to do every 
single one of the three hundred and sixty-six poems? 

The translator will also know that in a couple of dozen poems perhaps she 
has done a good translation. But then, why bury these successes among 80 
many failures? 

One thing, in fact, remains to be done: the translator should now make an 
anthology of her successes. They will not be many. But the successful transla- 
tion of one poem of Petrarch is still a more significant accomplishment than 
three hundred and fifty failures. 

Mr. Mommsen’s Introduction is a very good presentation of the life of 
Petrarch and of his importance in the history of culture. 

CHARLEs 8. SINGLETON 


The Johns Hopkins University 


LEo FERRERO. Angelica (Dramma satirico). Con un saggio di Renato Pog- 
gioli e una nota di Guglielmo Ferrero. Parenti, Firenze, 1946 (Biblioteca 
contemporanea diretta da Renato Poggioli, no. 1), pp. 163; price 150 lire. 
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Of the three items which go to make up this little volume, the first in the 
new Biblioteca contemporanea, only one is really new. The play itself dates 
from 1937 and, as a footnote reminds us, the introductory essay of the editor 
was written originally in 1940. I do not recall having seen before the austere 
and touching “nota’”’ of the elder Ferrero. I do not mean to disparage the work 
by calling attention to the fact that the war has intervened between the first 
publication of the material and the present edition nor to imply that it is 
necessarily any less ‘‘contemporary”’ than it was before let us say September 
8, 1943, for some problems are eternal and it was, as Poggioli points out, with 
this universality of the theme in mind that the author chose for his agents of 
expression the characters of the Commedia dell’arte. Nonetheless in the prac- 
tical problems of every day politics, as against the philosophical background, 
the world has changed (and perhaps nowhere more than in Italy) in the past 
ten years and from a strictly pragmatic point of view it must affect our judg- 
ment of a work of art whose genesis is in a particular political problem. 

The “plot” of the play, for the sake of those who have not yet read it, may 
be stated very briefly as the struggle between Orlando (the democrat-poet- 
liberal) and Il reggente (the dictator) for the beautiful Angelica (Italy?—or 
perhaps life itself). Poggioli in his able introduction accepts, up to a certain 
point, the definition of the protagonists as Orlando-Ferrero and I] Reggente- 
D’Annunzio. Surrounding these central characters is is a group of ‘‘maschere’’: 
Dottor Ballanzon, University professor, Pulcinella, parliamentary deputy, 
Gianduja a bourgeois, etc. etc. As might have been expected considering the 
time of writing, Orlando, at first victorious, sees all turn on him, and dies by 
the hand of the very Angelica he has thought to save. The moral, as Gianduja 
sums it up is that: “men like Orlando, in every regime, in all times and in all 
countries will always be crucified by their peoples.’ Virta viva sprezziam; lodi- 
amo estinta. As philosophy, as political symbolism it is well enough even 
though in a purely contemporary sense it is out of date. What of it as a work 
of art? 

No one who has read the works of Leo Ferrero could deny the authenticity 
of his poetic gift nor the sensitive nobility of his mind. I have in mind par- 
ticularly here the warm and perceptive pages of La catena degli anni. Yet if 
we must be honest I think it must be admitted that Angelica is not a success- 
ful work of art. This it seems to me is because the artist begins not with real 
human beings but with conventional figures. We have a morality here, if you 
will, but not a successful and living drama. We approach here the metapbysics 
of art for I find myself unable to say exactly what rules have been violated or 
what devices have been overlooked to make the play a vital thing. I believe 
it is because the characters are not felt personally enought but are abstracted 
from the personalities which the poet must have had in mind. Paradoxically 
I suspect that if he had kept his Reggente more of a D’Annunzio and less of a 
symbol—and the same with the character Orlando-Ferrero—even though 
the play would have ‘‘dated”’ in a political sense it would have had more ‘‘life”’ 
from a purely artistic point of view. For the action and the remarks of the 
characters do in fact spring from a particular situation and the reader cannot 
but be conscious of it while at the same time the allegorical tone deprives both 
action and characters of the vitality that might have emerged from deeper 
emotional concentration on the characters involved. It may be that it was the 
weakness of Ferrero as an artist—as it was his glory as a man—that he could 
not hate bitterly enough. It may be that true greatness in creative art of this 
sort calls for more experience than life allowed this charming and gifted young 
poet. As it is, in Angelica we see too easily through the allegory to be convinced 
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that it is after all universally valid while the impact of the particular situation 

is veiled by the attempt to universalize through the conventional ‘“‘maschere.” 

Yet having said this much I must add that the play is highly readable and 

has many beautiful lines and indeed a number of truly dramatic scenes. And 

the reader of the present edition may count himself fortunate in having the 

introduction of Professor Poggioli, not only more sympathetic but more 
valuable to an understanding of the play than these few lines can hope to be. 
T. G. Beran 


Cornell University 


LiONELLO Fiumri: Stagione Colma. Milano. Societa Tipografica Editrice Li- 
braria Italiana, 1943. Pp. 120. Lire 18. 


Lionello Fiumi is one of the best known poets of contemporary Italy.* He 
considers this volume of poems “‘the book of his mature years.’’ One would ex- 
pect that, according to the customary pattern of human development, the 
poet will express a moment of rhythmic harmony after the turbulent searching 
of youth. But poets have a way of their own of reacting to experience. The 
fullness of his life finds Fiumi suspended between a dismal and gloomy present 
and a past made up of exquisite longings, of untarnished innocence towards 
which he constantly veers on the wings of his imagination in a vain attempt 
to reconquer it. His longing is so genuine, his love is so desperate, that he suc- 
ceeds in winging his way to a distant island protected by dagger-like cactus, by 
silence, and dreamy solitude. There he abides for a magic moment, happy in 
his illusion, lost in his dream till his vigilant intellect calls him back to reality, 
and forces him to realize that he is a prisoner chained to other beings who 
share the same human destiny. 

There are, then, three distinct moments in this poetic interlude in which 
Fiumi reflects himself. We must not reduce his poetry to that of escape since 
he is too conscious of the momentary liberation that his fancy can give him. The 
last poem Dopo (Afterwards) shows very clearly how bitter is his awakening 
upon finding himself stranded again on the bleak shore of this life after the il- 
lusion of having reached his earthly paradise. Not without reason was this 
poem placed by the poet at the end of his volume. He had longed for a far- 
away island fringed with 


“Un infinito sogno d’infinito,”’ 


but suddenly a distant star transfixed his happiness and that of his beloved 
with a shaft of evil: 


** .. sere di languore, che una stella 
Remotissima ci trafiggera 
D’un male...” 


They stooped to gather pink shells and they heard in them the rumbling of a 
distant world: 

“Sulla sabbia abbrunata 

Raccatteremo conchiglie a spiarvi 

Uno stormire di mondo lontano.”’ 


* Lionello Fiumi was born in Verona in 1894. He lives at Roverchiara 
(Verona). Other books of verses: Polline, 1914; Mussole, 1920; Tutto cuore, 
1925; Sopravvivenze, 1930; Poesie scelte, 1934. 
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The poet is fully aware that evil will follow him and that he tries in vain to 
avoid his human destiny. Innocence and happiness are lost forever to him, al- 
though he is tormented by the desire of recapturing them. This is his destiny 
and his torment. The need of liberation, the frantic attempt to free himself 
from the chain that holds him to his daily existence is the deepest and most 
recurrent motif of Fiumi’s recent poetry. Intimately related to it is its antith- 
esis, the magic island where his dreams take him in a momentary interlude 
of bliss. 

The poetic quality of Fiumi reveals itself in original forms, especially in the 
description of the island of his dreams. We read of the ‘‘pugnali dei cacti,”’ 
“‘ganne rosate degli atolli,’’ and we learn that 


“|. . s’arcavano, sui curvi 
Lidi, le sopracciglia dei palmizi!’’ 


There, on bis enchanted island, he is not compelled'to rub elbows with other 
men, companions of his slavery. His island is 
Piet ids sip © ih ocr, sais, bcd: eee 
Foglie prodighe, di profumi accesi 
E frutti generosi, dove a gomito 
A gomito si vive con la bella 
Solitudine. 
And again 
“Cielo e terra, conchiglia 
Perennemente spalancata al dono! 
Secerne, madre generosa, senza 
Tregua, la perla delle maraviglie 
Che sconcertan le nostre 
Logiche anguste d’aitre latitudini.”’ 
Here 
“*.. a tutto si pud credere. 
Per un attimo appare il torvo mondo 
Favola intrisa d’un arcobaleno.”’ 


From an historical standpoint, one might ask why Fiumi happens to give to 
his island the characteristics of a tropical landscape: buccaneers, pirogues, 
atoll, catctus, palm trees. In another poet, this might have been purely ac- 
cidental. In Fiumi, the presence of the tropical atmosphere has a specific and 
definite reason, for he visited the Antilles and expressed his admiration of 
their beauty in a book of rhythmic prose published in 1937 under the title of 
Immagini delle Antille. That brief journey left a deep impression on him and 
the poet’s mind still returns to these islands when he attempts to give a 
tangible form to his longing for a land of dream and beauty. 

In his earlier poems, Fiumi bore a certain resemblance, be it accidental, 
to Vittorio Betteloni. In reading Mussole and Tutto cuore one often thinks of 
Betteloni’s “‘Dal Canzoniere dei vent’anni.”’ In ‘‘Stagione Colma” Fiumi has 
looked so intimately into his own heart that he has succeeded in being his 


unmistakable self. 
DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


Perer M. Riccio and Leona S. Trorta, Ridete e Imparate! An Integrated 
Italian Reader for Beginners, New York, 8S. F. Vanni, 1942. Pp. 223. 


Though originally published several years ago, this text has recently been 
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revised and reproduced by the photo-lithoprint method. The title makes clear 
the aims of the authors as set forth in the Preface: ‘‘We have tried to amuse 
as well as enlighten,” and ‘‘we have offered varied selections that deal with 
Italian art, music, science, history and geography, as well as letters.”’ The 
material is divided into three sections, graded as to difficulty of vocabulary 
and syntax, with progressively less editorial aid to the student and less exer- 
cises for drill purposes. Some irregular verbs occur from the beginning, and all 
the tenses are employed in the first twenty-five pages of text. Each lesson con- 
sists of an anecdote or reading selection preceded by a vocabulary and followed 
by “domande.” An additional exercise, found in the first section only, calls 
for the identification of certain words in the reading matter for which syno- 
nyms, antonyms, cognates or derivatives are given. Poems and proverbs to be 
memorized are introduced from time to time. The physical make-up of the 
book is unusually attractive, with a bright binding, clear, uncrowded pages, 
an abundance of fresh and interesting illustrations. Only an extraordinary 
amount of defective type detracts from this generally pleasing appearance. 

Unfortunately, the classroom value of all this excellent material is greatly 
diminished by the inaccuracy and ineptitude of the editing. A few examples 
will suffice by way of illustration. In the very first lesson (section B), the 
whole point of the anecdote hangs on the double meaning of the word bestia, 
“beast, animal,” but also “blockhead, fool.’’ Only the first meaning is given 
in the vocabulary. In the second lesson, the student is asked to find in the text 
“fa derivative of l’amicizia.’’ The word in the text is amico/ This procedure of 
putting the cart before the horse recurs frequently throughout the first sec- 
tion: the student is given to understand that pesce is a derivative of pesciven- 
dolo, nome of cognome, etc. The term cognate is used with equal looseness, 
making padre a cognate of genttore! Several times the student is asked to find 
the cognate of the very word that occurs in the text, instead of the correspond- 
ing English word that should have been given. At other times (e.g., pp. 39 and 
41), the several categories—synonym, antonym, cognate and derivative—are 
interchanged, with resulting confusion. Something of the kind also happened 
to the table of contents, since there is no correspondence between the page 
references and the actual pagination. And the same sort of logic seems to have 
dictated the placing of the only aid to pronunciation (indication of tonic 
stress), not in the lesson vocabularies where the words are first met, but in the 
end vocabulary, with the injunction to the student to use this vocabulary 
“only as a last resort.’ A bit of comic relief enters in with the reference (p. 176) 
to Monelli’s Barbaro dominio as Barbaro Domenico! 

There is a definite place for such integrated texts from which some ele- 
mentary notions of the scope of Italy’s contributions to civilization can be 
acquired by students who have only a year or two to devote to the study of 
Italian. It is to be hoped, then, that the authors and publisher of this other- 
wise attractive little book will make an effort to eliminate the glaring faults 
that stand in the way of its possible adoption by many teachers of Italian, 
particularly at the high school level. 
Cari A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 
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TRIBUTE TO PROF. AURELIO BOZA MASVIDAL 


Last year Aurelio Boza Masvidal, profesor titular de historia de la literatura 
italiana, at the University of Havana, completed his 25th year of university 
teaching. Faculty and students paid special tribute to the high quality of his 
scholarship, his comradeship and his administrative ability at a large formal 
gathering during which he was presented with a medal very appropriately 
bearing the words: tu duca, tu signore e tu maestro. Professor Boza Masvidal 
delivered on this occasion a lecture entitled ‘‘Evocaciones y Reflexiones Uni- 
versitarias”’ (published by Cultural, S.A. La Habana, 1946), personal remi- 
niscences combined with philosopbical observations delightfully interspersed 
with quotations from Italian writers that he admires and knows so well. 


ITALIAN STUDIES 


We welcome the first issue of the revived Italian Studies which has just 
come out under the editorship of K. T. Butler and E. R. Vincent. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of its founder, our beloved friend and colleague, W. LI. 
Bullock. Contents are as follows: Walter Llewellyn Bullock, 1890-1944 by 
K. T. Butler and K. Speight. A Note on Walter Ll. Bullock’s Collection of 
Italian Books Acquired by the Manchester University Library by M. Tyson. 
Two Notes on the Pastoral Drama: Passages from a lecture on Tasso’s Aminta 
by the late Professor W. Ll. Bullock (i.e., The First True Pastoral Drama 
(namely, Beccari’s Sacrificio) and The Soliloquy in Pastoral Drama: Theory 
and Practice. Bibliography of the Writings of Walter Llewellyn Bullock by K. 
Speight. An Unpublished Letter of Torquato Tasso and other Mss. in an an- 
notated copy of the Vita di Cosimo de’ Medici by Aldus Manutius published 
by E. R. Vincent. The Doctrine of Virtad by J. H. Whitfield. The Sienese 
Philologists of the Cinquecento—A Bibliographical Introduction by R. Weis. 
A Supplement to Toynbee’s Dante in English Literature by E. P. Wilson. The 
Abrege of Roland Furious by John Stewart of Baldynneis and the Early 
Knowledge of Ariosto in England, published by John Purves. Italian Studies 
published in England. Chronicle. 


LA LOCANDIERA AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


On March Ist La Lacondiera, presented by students under the direction of 
Mrs. Rosa Trillo Clough, was played before an enthusiastic audience at the 
Hunter College Playhouse. Also forming part of the evening’s program was 
L’ Ouverture and a scene of the Matrimonio Segreto by Domenico Cimarosa. 
Proceeds from the performance are to go for the restoration of Italian monu- 
ments damaged during the War. 


IL PROGRESSO STATION 


The Italian Language Public Service Program originating in WHOM (At- 
lantic Broadcasting Company of New York) under the supervision of Thomas 
Russo of Brooklyn College, has inaugurated a series of history programs, 
“‘Uomini e Fatti della Storia Americana”’ (2:30-2:45 p.m. every Tuesday). The 
series was initiated by Mr. Anthony Campagna, member of the Board of 
Education of New York City. University and high school teachers participat- 
ing are Peter Sammartini: F. Vigo; G. Capocelli: R. W. Emerson; L. Sorieri: 
C. Columbus; D. Pocai: T. Edison, A. Lincoln; M. Caruso: T. Roosevelt; L. 
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Covello: F. Mazzei; A. Patri: George Washington; Grace Perrucci: B. 
Franklin; E. Menna: Paul Revere. 


A RECORD REGISTRATION IN ITALIAN 


Latest reports indicate that registration in Italian courses at the University 
of California at Berkeley has reached the record higii of 530 students. 


FOURTH ANNUAL RENAISSANCE MEETING 
(South Atlantic Group) 


This group met at the University of North Carolina on February 8th. 
Papers dealing with Italian or touching upon it were ‘Minturno’s Theory of 
the Sonnet” by Iva Lou Myhr (Hollins College) and ‘‘Bolingbroke. A True 
Machiavellian” by Irving Ribner of the Univ. of North Carolina. 


RENAISSANCE GROUP OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Meeting was held on March 29th in Evanston under the auspices of North- 
western University. Two papers bore relation to Italian: “Social Implications 
of Filelfo’s Satires’’ by Revilo P. Oliver (Illinois), and ‘‘Some Problems in the 
Study of Anti-Petrarchism” by Bill C. West of Northwestern Univ. 


ITALO-AMERICANS IN TRANSITION 


John H. Mariano is issuing a series of pamphlets under the title: “Italo- 
Americans in Transition.’’ The first deals with “Italo-American Aims in a 
Post-War America,’”’ which traces the history of Italian immigration and 
points to the outlook for the future; the second concerns “Italo-American 
Traits in Assimilation,’ discussed from the point of view of psychological 
traits and sociological factors. They are not only interesting but also contain 
material that should be known to every teacher of Italian. Pamphlets can be 
obtained free of charge from the author at 110 East 42nd St., New York, 17, 


ms F 
LATHAM HATCHER COLLECTION 


The Library Notes of Duke University for December 1946 carry an account 
by Allan H. Gilbert of some of the most important books in the Orie Latham 
Hatcher Collection presented to the Duke University Library. In it are not a 
few books by Italian Renaissance authors such as the Opere of Tasso, Venice, 
1735, in ten volumes, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Venice, 1570, Giraldi Cin- 
thio’s Hecathommithi, Venice, 1584, the novelle of Boccaccio, Bandello, 
Grazzini, Sacchetti, Masuccio, Straparola, Parabosco, Novelle morali, Cento 
novelle amorose dei Signori Accademici Incogniti, sixteenth century editions of 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Guicciardini’s Historia d’Jialia and many others. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Three more assistants are needed in the Dept. of Italian of the University 
of California (Berkeley). Interested individuals should apply to Prof. R. Al- 
trocchi, Chairman of the department. 


A CORRECTED ADDRESS 


Prof. Wilkins’ address given in our March issue as Newton, Mass., should 
have been Newton Centre, Mass. 

















WAR’S TOLL OF ITALIAN ART 


War did not spare the world’s masterpieces of art. In spite of 
sandbags and safeguards—in spite of protective measures taken at 
the specific command of General Eisenhower—damage and loss 
were inevitable. Thanks to prompt action by Allied Military author- 
ities, much was saved temporarily with emergency repairs. Their 
effort was in vain unless the work is now made permanent. 


The Italian Government is spending to its limit on this work. 
Individuals and foundations in Italy have contributed heavily. But 
the stricken people cannot raise enough, and government funds 
must be allocated over many years. Help may come too late. Monu- 
ments weakened by bomb blast are crumbling, and wind, rain and 


sun are adding their toll. 


The American Committee for the Restoration of Italian Monu- 
ments, Inc., is raising $1,500,000 for the preservation of a few 
imperiled monuments. Buildings to be saved are more than artistic 
and engineering achievements of the past; they are the town halls, 

laces of worship, bridges, and meeting places of the people, 
essential to life in the new Italian Republic. 


Will you help? Your money will give needed employment; it 
will help create the One World friendship and respect on which 
the future depends; and will acknowledge our debt to the cultural 
life of western civilization which made possible our own greatness. 


Contributions, payable to ACRIM, Inc., may be sent to Mr. 
Robert Lehman, Treasurer, 1 William Street, New York 4, N.Y. In 
the opinion of general counsel to the Committee contributions are 


deductible for income tax purposes. 
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“The es general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and text- 
books in the field. 

Edited by William S. Hendrix, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current Subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada). $3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, 
postpaid, payable in advance. 
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